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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THOUGHT. 


- recent intellectual fashions there is small regard ‘eft for 

the ancient assumption that action is directed by thinking 
and should be directed by reason. Our sophistication is too 
well governed by our knowledge of irrational impulses and 
mechanical sequences for the naive ideal of being governed 
by knowledge. 

One major philosophic school has to be sure maintained the 
effectiveness of thought. Pragmatism lays great stress upon 
the instrumental value of ‘intelligence’; but this is by contrast 
with the decried contemplative value of truth sought by intellect, 
and results in subordinating truth to practical value rather than 
finding practical value in truth, and thus in scarcely a ‘ration- 
alist’ program for effective thinking. We are not concerned 
here with the pragmatist doctrine as to the nature of truth, but 
with what partly comes from and partly prepares that doctrine: 
the usual pragmatist understanding of how thought works, 
which is false in its emphasis at least and misleading. 

The general objection to the instrumentalists’ account of the 
influence of thought on action is that they make it too narrowly 
a before-and-after affair of deliberation and solution of ‘concrete 
problems,’ ‘present situations,’ and immediately ‘future alter- 
natives.’ They suppose thought always to precede the meeting 
of predicaments and to have its effect then and there upon that 
which in prospect called it forth. They do not enough heed the 
import of that development in psychology which they are fond 
of using in part, the doctrine that action comes first, thought 
afterwards; that we do what we are going to do, then give 
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more or less good reasons for it. What influence upon action 
thought has, indeed, is precisely not particular or present, 
The thinking which governs my actions and reactions in the 
‘present concrete situation’ is thinking not about this situation 
but about others and thinking not of today but of day-before. 
yesterday and of a thousand years ago. And my thinking 
which is about this situation and intends to work upon this 
situation will be chiefly influential, so far as at all, after it is 
forgotten. Action, that is, springs from a character and back- 
ground now given but previously made, and that making was 
throughout and radically conditioned by intellectual conclusions 
consciously labored for and unconsciously, my own and those 
of my neighbors, my forefathers, and the teachers of them all, 
In this sense it would be difficult to overestimate the intellectu- 
ality of life, for in the adult human it would be hopeless to find 
any action, emotion, valuation, ‘instinctive response,’ not tinged 
through with the colors of thought. 

The easy reliance upon instincts is dying rapidly in psychology. 
Its stultifying influence was aided by the prestige of natural 
science itself through the growth of biological interest and 
knowledge, the emphasis upon naturalism, until it bid fair to 
replace with its own opaque commands and prohibitions the 
absolutistic schemes of conduct against which it was so largely 
a healthy reaction. It still of course has great hold popularly; 
but we are coming to realize the scientific evil of what is more 
than a mere confession of ignorance, is a condemnation to 
ignorance; and to realize the naturalistic absurdity of at least 
special instincts which depend in their mandatory expressions 
upon a knowledge which can only have been acquired in experi- 
ence and a discrimination which can only be made cognitively. 
The genus man may have its essential characteristics, but we do 
not usually speak of the instinct of a triangle to have the sum 
of its interior angles equal to two right angles. Man has doubt- 
less certain regularities of structure which limit and determine 
behavior, but we do not usually speak of the instinct of a rocking- 
chair to rock back and forth and not across and back. And 
there are probably certain simple activities which the human 
body performs or stands ready to perform without individual 
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learning, which it may be permitted (though I think better not) 
to call instinctive; and associated with these activities, or with 
some possible and natural (in the sense of easy and usual) 
integrations of these activities, in their inhibition, are certain 
uneasinesses of the body which get into awareness as desire, 
which experience recognizes with general success as ‘desire for’ 
this or that, and which still more dubiously it may be permitted 
to call ‘instinctive desires.’ But the resultant finalities of action, 
or of character, our pursuits and flights and endeavors, our 
preferences and aversions, our tastes and conformities and 
eccentricities—to call these instinctive in their own uttered 
characters is mere mythology. 

That we act and act within the limitations of the laws of the 
physical world of which we are a part may be due to ‘nature’; 
how we act is due to taste, convention, and intellect—a much 
less supernatural affair than the ‘nature’ of inviolable instincts. 
‘Taste,’ to be sure, is apt to draw about itself much of the 
obscurantism of ‘instinct,’ in the interest of personal laziness 
and social politeness in the de gustibus tradition, and in the 
interest of dramatic variety in the romantic literary usage. 
Thus we have action determined by what-you-will tastes, tastes 
which are just-so and gorgeously profuse and varied about the 
world, which can not be accounted for or reduced, which have 
no objective rightness or wrongness though they have all degrees 
of agreeableness and disagreeableness with our own tastes, 
which of course are not to be argued about, which are thus 
simply to be thanked in general for coloring the world, to be 
delightedly discovered and pinned on the sheet of knowledge. 
Now the mightiness of tastes is unquestionable, but there is no 
evidence or reason for taste as ultimate or indivisible. Tastes 
may be queer and hard to understand; they are never original 
or really unaccountable. The four-legged-chair has a greater 
craving for an even floor than has the rocking-chair; but if the 
rocker will consider his companion’s four legs and study geometry 
that fact will impose upon him no mystery. People differ in 
Structure and function as do chairs, and they add no more 
qualitatively-mysterious tastes, no unconsciously conscious and 
underivative appetencies. People have also consciousness; have 
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different histories and thus different habits, abilities, beliefs, 
blindnesses, attentions, interests, and purposes; have the power 
of logic and are thus liable to illogic, to Freudian irrationals 
and ‘rationalizations.’ But irrational deviation is still earnest 
of reason. The goods which are the accurately or partially or 
distortedly or mistakenly perceived objects of our choices are 
out there not in us, and are discussable in their own right and 
in their relation to our structures and habits. Tastes are spoken 
of as for such complex (socially simple) things. And that is 
right enough if taste properly be meant, for such are actual 
choices. But radical wants and goods are not such but simple 
fragments of the concretes we choose and talk about, and in 
their simplicity are not strange but common and never contra- 
dictory. A ‘highbrow’ has a taste for Japanese prints, a ‘low- 
brow’ has a taste for racehorses; among the many goods which 
each seeks is that of looking at tactile smoothness of texture. 
Any divergence of tastes in a given situation can offhand be 
accounted for adequately and in form properly, no matter how 
inaccurately, in terms of personal differences of structure and of 
partial blindnesses of either to the goods and evils of the thing 
and its relations to either, with a backward tale of habits, 
virtues and defects of attention and interest, vanities and 
humilities and fears and poses, beliefs with their illogically 
logical and logically alogical beginnings, and an ultimacy of 
content in perception and structure—without need of ‘taste’ at 
any stage except as a final word for actual choices made. Alter 
the structure, revise the belief, shift or enlarge the perception; 
the tastes will follow like as the change in the lust for hill- 
climbing on the part of an automobile when one changes gears. 
And perception and belief at least are partial functions of thought. 
‘There is no disputing about tastes,’ we are told. But also, 
‘there is nothing good or bad but thinking makes it so.’ To be 
sure the thinking which changes taste is not usually deliberate 
disputation, seldom on the part of the possessor of the taste, 
almost never at the time of the change of taste. For all that, 
there is nothing else so largely made and so commonly unmade 
by thought as is taste. 

The same conclusion which a study of instinct and taste 
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reaches can be reached from the other side by a consideration 
of the influence had upon conduct by custom, tradition, fashion, 
authority, opinion, and belief; which are all at the least thor- 
oughly intellectual in the sense that their content is fashioned 
by or because of reflection and is uttered to reflective conscious- 
ness. One has but to keep his mind open for it to be made 
aware many times a day of the curious, intricate, and universal 
potency of inference and tradition. The recognition of food as 
satisfaction of hunger is itself a discovery of experience and 
inference; of certain objects and not others as food requires a 
more refined induction; and of particular hungers for particular 
dainties rests upon a still more elaborate building up of fact 
and represents a still more elaborate experience and inference. 
And the restriction and socializing of hungers is in part the 
failure of inference and in part inference from restrictive premises 
and thus largely from tradition. The most easily striking 
examples of the directiveness of tradition are from the changing 
fashions of times and places; yet the actuality of change is 
merely diagnostic; human culture is not so vast in extent that 
there are not probably some fashions practically universal which 
are nevertheless just as much matters of hypothesis and agree- 
ment as the most passing fashion, though doubtless much more 
natural in the sense of being more obviously inferable or more 
regularly evoked by alogical conditions. Fact, moreover, grows 
powerfully out of conditions themselves the result of custom. 
So profound and influential a difference as that between man 
and woman is almost inextricably a complex of nature, custom, 
and tradition. The many ingenious writings examining that 
difference and especially analysing the character of woman, 
‘the eternal feminine,’ deal really with the present result of 
that complex; and this is well enough, since that is the actual 
creature which men have to deal with. Yet to call it the eternal 
feminine is a sad begging of questions, and too regularly there 
is a reverence and superstition before such a question as of one 
reporting an inscrutable decree of nature. There is surely much 
in the differing characters of men and of women which is not 
real there even in present actuality except as being accepted 
and acted upon—component tenets of the masculine tradition, 
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the feminine tradition. There is still more which is the breeding 
in fact of those different traditions and of lives of difference 
under division of labor, of interest, of aims, of methods, of 
fashions. There may be little else. Doubtless those different 
traditions and those traditions of difference grow out of some 
natural difference; as do still more surely the differences of 
labor and conditions of life. It may be that male and female 
humans are naturally creatures of great differences which have 
gradually been diminished and bridged and supplemented by 
tradition and habit. It may be that they are of very slight 
differences which have been widened and heightened and added 
to. In view of the very great social utilities derivable from 
differentiation, the latter is more probably the correct view; 
unless the most probably correct is that real differences have 
been and are decreased and obscured and ignored while still 
greater differences are created and feigned. The potency of 
more particular fashions with women—and with men—in making 
believe and in making actual psychological traits and physical 
types is well known, functioning in different periods, different 
societies, different circles of the same time and place. 

The world is full of traditions important and trivial, making 
character, changing fact, coloring taste, or, without any real 
effect on conditions or character, nevertheless directing choice, 
expression, action. Many traditions are near or distant formu- 
lation of a current or gone utility; some are the result of direct 
or devious, logical or illogical, inference from a belief in vogue; 
some are the sophistications of a passing taste; some are the 
outcome of familiar fallacies of observation; some seem quite 
unaccountable. They are enforced by repetition, by individual 
accidents, by eccentricities, by prides of theory and practice, 
by fear and bravery, most of all and overwhelmingly by social 
pressure, respectability, and the longing for similarity and 
companionship. The most trivial and baseless are still directive 
of action and symptomatic of their genus. I have known the 
impetus of porch-ccnversation at a summer-resort to brand a 
certain hotel one summer as excellent except for poor table and 
the next summer as poor except for excellent table—without 
any change in management or kitchen or any change in quality of 
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food or service observable to one doubtful of the validity of 
such conversational dispensations. At the race-track I have 
known certain owners to get the reputation of shrewdly playing 
for large prices on their horses, without any discoverable reason 
in statistics of results or acquaintance with the owner; only, 
when one of his horses would win at good odds there would be 
a general buzz of appreciative conversation, whereas in the next 
race another man’s horse would pay even more and be merely 
an envied long-shot. Indeed the track is a privileged spot to 
observe how the greatest anxiety to be right may accompany 
the greatest reliance upon tradition and credulity—and withal 
suspiciousness of theory. And in passing it may also be remarked 
that the curious though explicable place given to conversation 
by the human race is easily one of the most important factors 
in the history of civilization and tributes to the power (and 
feebleness) of intellect. 

This is mostly familiar enough. But the important upshot is 
that the very illogicality of conduct is final evidence for the 
part played by what is meant to be or might be meant to be 
logical, that all conduct is conditioned by thought but normally 
by thought which is long antecedent to and not intended for 
that conduct, that effective beliefs assume to be statements of 
independent fact and not of expediency, being the more effective 
the more they are believed to be ‘real,’ that beliefs are more 
effective the less concrete and particular they are, and that the 
only critic of the discriminations and identifications involved 
in all this conduct-making background is intellect. In spite of 
the frequent assurance that we live in an illogical world, I do 
not know what an illogical world can be. As for the people of 
the world, when we find that we live in a world the people of 
which are frequently illogical in their judgments and are con- 
stantly acting in accordance (sometimes illogical) with illogical 
judgments their own and others’, we may safely conclude that 
they are logical creatures; and conversely we could feel sure 
that if people are logical creatures then, unless they be also 
omniscient and infallible, they must continually be creatures of 
illogic. And the pragmatic substitute for logic loses much of 
its appeal when the exigency upon which thinking works is 
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postponed and pulverized and scattered unforeseeably over the 
future. Thought seeks to know its object; the conduct which 
it affects is unknown to the thought and in vast proportion js 
unknowable to the moment of thinking. People do distinguish 
between judgments of fact and judgments of expediency. They 
do make the allied distinction between ‘natural’ fact, artificial 
condition, and convention. And it seems hypocritical and silly 
to appeal here to expediency to decide as to what is so. People 
do of course frequently decide such questions by expediency, 
but if they knew they were doing so their decision would lose 
much of its effectiveness; logic would (possibly illogically) 
tamper with if not destroy their alogical motivations. Con- 
ceivably it should be admitted that all is convention and con- 
ventions are to be chosen by expediency; but such has never 
been the operation of thought, and should it become so the 
master premise itself would be an intellectual statement of 
independent fact and under it the choice of conventions would 
be an intellectual office. The most pragmatically effective 
thought is that which shows least pragmatic temporally and 
which is indeed the most abstract. The most profoundly and 
definitely influential thought is precisely not that conclusive of 
particular concrete situations—though doubtless and importantly 
the most penetrating and powerful thinking is that which is 
directly compelled by concrete crises whether or not it is spe- 
cifically directed upon the solution of that crisis; the most 
influential thought is that which propounds and propagates 
beliefs as to recondite metaphysical issues. William James's 
theory as to the nature of truth has had more effect than all the 
particular practical thinkings done under its warrant. We make 
our bed by Plato and eat our meals by Locke and according to 
Galileo we go to work; though we may never have heard of 
these and though the conscious study of these might have 
undesirable results upon bed, board, and business. What are 
God and man, what are love, friendship, honor, purity, justice, 
peace, courage, honesty, temperance, pleasure, shame, power; 
what are life and death; what are marriage, home, the state; 
what are instinct, desire, freedom, civilization, luxury, culture; 
what are study, play, work, business, success, art, religion, 
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salvation; what are space, time, continuity, number, heaven, 
and hell; what is matter; what is the soul; what are good and 
bad; and what things are good, bad, natural, unnatural, admired, 
abhorred; these are the questions—questions about which we 
do not usually think but about which we believe by past thinking 
of a sort or socially agree according to past thinking of a sort— 
which determine action. The Socratic quest of real meanings 
and the logical analysis and synthesis of real meanings are the 
matrix of action, for it is they that give content to blind emotion 
and direction to blind impulse. What advance man has made 
has largely been the result of the splitting of hairs; and most 
of the ills he has suffered—aside from the fundamental ills of 
mishap and physical interference, of separation, loss, frustration, 
sickness, and unfitness—he has curiously wrought, often fearfully 
and wonderfully made in the most recondite parts of the mind. 
“For not things torment us but our opinions of things.” The 
tragedy is that two of man’s chief blessings and ministers, 
morality and intellect, in need as they are of each other’s inde- 
pendent help, should have combined so often in devious de- 
pendence to make him miserable. 

It is in some such way that thought is creative—it creates 
the background, individual and institutional and social, and 
particular motives. A large part of the actual state of affairs 
at any one time is made up of the walls, scaffolding, and debris 
of intellectual interpretation and construction; and it is not 
always easy to say how far one should have regard to its factual 
character as simply there or to its native corrigibility as fabricated 
and partly false. And in this secondarily creative réle of a 
thought which primarily seeks objective truth, lies the special 
danger of ingenious reduction and one-term explanations. Given 
any sufficiently important factor in an integral field, and ingenuity 
can interpret all the rest in its terms. All nature can be inter- 
preted theologically, all history economically, all religion as the 
expression of fear or of sex, all human behavior as a sexual 
libido. And it may be that such a theory will admit and account 
for the evident facts. But once accepted such a theory proceeds 
to sophisticate, debase, or transform the facts from which it 
was drawn. The mystic convinced he merely has a disease 
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is very apt to make himself of interest only to the physician. 
The practical potency of the logic of yesterday is as notable as 
the practical impotence of the logic of the moment. And it is 
a potency which rests upon the presumption of knowledge that 
it reveals independent fact, that at the moment of scrutiny any 
fact, regardless of its ancestry, is fact uncreated and unaffected 
by present knowing, and that the value of knowledge in the 
creation of further fact or the determination of action is sub- 
sequent and incidental to its value as honest vision. 

All this reflection upon the curious prenatal coloring of experi- 
ence by thought, of course, constitutes no call to all of us to 
become scientists, logicians, and metaphysicians. We “still 
need to eat and drink, be clothed and fed,’’ as Mr. Dewey 
remarks, and badly as we do “‘these unmystic things,’’ partly 
because of bad metaphysics, we should doubtless do metaphysics 
worse. And needful as knowledge may be and enticing as some 
seem to find metaphysical laboring, there are fortunately many 
things which many find more enticing. 

The vastly greater weight of thought’s influence, thus, is 
indirect and submerged. The chief manner in which thought 
affects action directly is in matters of technique or of alternative 
judgment. I have a set and separable effect to be gained—a 
bridge to build, a verse to write, a picture to paint, a battle to 
win; or a set and separable choice involving calculation to make 
—a bet to be placed, a price to be set, a vote to be cast. The 
two varieties are really one: cases of an accepted end and a 
choice among means as technique, or of alternative means as 
given events and a calculation of results. In such cases present 
and consciously directed thinking does seem to have determina- 
tiveness—but only in partial freedom from the influence exerted 
and only within a frame given by that mélange of ancient 
thought which is character and custom and fashion. 

It is impossible, then, it seems to me, to overestimate the 
influence of thought in human life; but it is very easy to over- 
estimate how large a part it does or should play in the direct 
determination of present action and feeling, and how much 
effort and time it does occupy or should occupy in the practical 
and artistic life of man. And I think that almost all practical 
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anti-intellectualism is due to reaction against certain illicit 
overestimations and to certain kindred and opposite illicit 
inferences. This is true as to the question of the goodness of 
the efficacy of thought; it is also true as to the question of what 
eficacy thought does or can have. Pragmatism maintains the 
power of thought over action, though upon its own terms; a 
wider and more varied fashion tends to deny it altogether. 
Certainly the pressure toward scientific determinism, the zeal 
for conservation and continuity, has made widely against the 
‘reasonable animal’ presumption. This is notable well outside 
the strict doctrine of mechanism, in general literature. Essayists 
and novelists do not usually avow thoroughgoing mechanism 
and the denial of consciousness; and it might be urged that, 
insofar as any motivation within experience be allowed, the 
effectiveness of thought may be debated on other grounds than 
those of the body-mind difficulty; for some accounting must be 
given for the apparent precedence and accompaniment of action 
by consciousness, and whatever the accounting thought may 
share in it. Nevertheless the influence of the theory of mechan- 
ism upon literature (the action of pens) is very strong. And 
mechanism strictly would destroy the effectiveness of thought 
along with that of all consciousness. Furthermore there is no 
denying the prejudice of natural science against foresight, 
perception of value, practical thought—anything which seems 
to disturb the undisturbed procession of matter from the rear- 
ward in time or to infringe the universality of purely ‘efficient’ 
causes. We cannot engage the whole problem of mechanism. 
But since so large a part of the popular and literary fashion of 
anti-intellectualist fatalism is not a matter of close inference 
but of a suggestion of ideas to a general literary temper of mind 
from a general scientific temper of mind, and since the scientific 
temper of mind itself is so largely a matter not of close inference 
from evidence but of response to a long and complex tradition 
as to the road of scientific welfare, some consideration of the 
general bearings of that scientific interest may be permitted. 
For modern natural science in its zeal to escape the flood of 
teleology sometimes seems to have got itself into a morass of 
ambiguous inscrutables if not of denials of plain fact—into an 
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uncleanness of purposes without foresight, preferences without 
value, and motivation without motive. Natural science ever 
since Aristotle has been the enemy of final causes, of purpose, 
I say since Aristotle because it might conceivably have gone on 
a teleological career, as suggested in Aristotle or better in Plato 
(and in mathematical physics some modern developments show 
quite Platonic in the disappearance of efficient causes into formal 
ones). That enmity was well-judged: purpose was regularly 
used just to intrude and for any extrinsic purpose to distort 
scientific explanation or to supersede all need for explanation. 
But the first and properest enmity was for final cause in the 
sense of purpose outside, not for particular purposes of particular 





conscious bodies themselves being studied—ultimately therefore 
for a providence directly governing events arbitrarily or for 
some temporarily-seeming scheme of perfection or usefulness 
accounting for what is and what happens to the exclusion of 
the natural sequences discovered or discoverable. This is not 
only a tolerable scientific prejudice, it is a logical propriety 
from the nature of science; which sets out to discover the 
natural scheme of things: if that scheme have a further import 
or be the working of a further purpose, that import or purpose 
is none of science’s concern nor its existence any of its business. 
But particular purposes in natural things stand quite differently. 
Whether or not they are, what they are, how they work, are 
integral questions in the scrutiny of the world, questions to be 
judged by the evidence and probability and general fitness, not 
to be prejudged by an external purpose on the part of science. 
And that there are purposes in the sense that there are aware- 
nesses of value which enter into and partly determine at least 
human behavior may well be ventured not only without scientific 
indecency but in the interest of scientific decency and a complete 
natural survey. The direct stock arguments for ‘ psycho-physical 
materialism’ and pure mechanism are partial, partly feeble, and 
largely irrelevant against purpose in any clean sense. Science 
fears value because it is immaterial; yet so is mathematics. 
Science fears planning because it seems to threaten the temporal 
order of causation; yet the present perception (right or wrong) 
of present or timeless value and the present imagining (right or 
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wrong) of future actions and circumstances involve no necessary 
embarrassment of dates. Science fears individual purpose as it 
does external purpose because it sees in it another prohibition 
of explanation; and this is so if purpose be a brute unaccountable 
intrusion into natural causation of an unaccountable soul. But 
if real goods in relation to real bodies be admitted, then purpose 
as perception of those goods and motivation by that perception 
may be accepted without any defect being necessarily introduced 
into scientific explanation and determinism. There would be 
affront to pure materialistic mechanism, which has questionable 
prerogative anyway; and there does seem possible injury to the 
law of the conservation of energy, but the law is doubtful and 
the injury still more so. When the chess-player contemplates 
the third move in the Ruy Lopez and moves P-QR3 rather 
than Kt-QR4; when the mathematician adds 2-3-5 and puts 
down 10 and not 11; why not explain the choice and the action 
by including reference to consciousness on the part of the chess- 
player and of the mathematician of the rules and object of the 
game and of the goodness thereof? Or can the whole situation 
be adequately accounted for purely in terms of preéxisting, 
material, and unappreciative particulars? Science is often dis- 
gruntled about Freudian and similar myth-making intrusions, 
but it has greatly itself to blame. With such things as instinct 
it has tried to smuggle the gist of purpose into matter without 
allowing matter to be purposive, making an unconscious con- 
sciousness and a reaching for value without any reality to the 
value or vision in the reaching. When we clearly accept con- 
sciousness and value, which science has dreaded as romantic, 
we can clearly get rid of the incumbrances to science and intelli- 
gence in the shape of romantic inscrutables. To restore some 
of the rational possibilities to conduct will dispel some of the 
irrational necessities of modern psychology. 

With the diffused implication that the effectiveness of thought 
generally is therein being denied, it is the direct and present 
effectiveness of thought that is most vigorously or confidently 
attacked. Added to the general scientific fashion have been 
more particular motives from the psychologists’ study of the 
unconscious; and more literary fashions as seen in the varying 
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sort of pessimistic epicureanism (differing from orthodox epi- 
cureanism properly enough in its pessimism just as in its deter- 
minism) of Anatole France, Remy de Gourmont, and Mr. 
Santayana, and in the varying romantic ‘mysticism’ and illu- 
sionism of Huysmann, Mr. Arthur Machen, and Mr. Branch 
Cabell. Now I have already put myself in general agreement 
that present thought has much less direct influence upon present 
action than has usually been believed; and the denial might be 
made complete (though I think it should not be) and nevertheless 
thought would still be immensely influential in life. For it 
would still be true that present action, although undetermined 
by the present thought that thinks to determine it, is the outcome 
of factors made characteristic by earlier thinking. However, 
it would be more true to be less sweeping: action generally is in 
part though in small part directed by near-by pertinent thought, 
and much more largely and profoundly determined by the 
deviation of earlier actions due to thought at that earlier time, 
and by the thought of that earlier time just as inoperative 
excuse-making, and by earlier thought or accepted thought 
which was not evidently connected with action at all. 

That our thought—our grown beliefs and our particular 
thinkings—is itself result of alogical motives is a theme which 
has gone along with the preceding. Again the charge should 
be largely granted but far from completely or unqualifiedly. 
Alogical motivation is a defect and an advantage of thought’s 
working; giving it a passionate power and a danger of deceit. 
And whatever the backward causation of thought its effectiveness 
forward is not destroyed. To be sure, if all thinking is merely 
the reéchoing of extrinsic motive equally and impenetrably 
hypocritical, we should justly feel a disillusionment and dis- 
couragement of deliberate use of intellect; a labor as well 
dispensed with except perhaps for forensic and exculpatory 
purposes. But the charge is never pressed to completeness 
except rhetorically and cynically. There are too obvious dif- 
ferent degrees of partisanship and hence of respect for other 
criteria. And discrimination should be made. It is one thing 
to ask what motives set the mind to work, another to ask how 
far they invade the working and determine its conclusions. 
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And within the thinking there is one sense in which all deter- 
mination must be alogical as being ultimately a matter of 
preference, of intuitive acceptance. Here the most intellectually 
loyal man is he who abides by those ulti-preferences which for 
him constitute the best marks of truth even though in doing so 
he must resist the more momentarily insistent voices of particular 
prejudices and personal interests. The principle of contradiction 
will withstand the desire to eat one’s cake and have it too. 
But it is also true that our reasonings and conclusions are to 
greater or less extent swayed and precipitated and made rigid 
by these prejudices and interests, and it is these that are made 
use of against intellectualism by those who stress the alogical 
motivation of thought. That these are not absolute is sufficiently 
demonstrated by the ‘greater or less’: by the fact that they so 
obviously vary from time to time and from person to person, 
that our consciousness of their operation is more or less clear, 
our resistance and criticism more or less willing, more or less 
easy. And herein is to be observed the need for loyal thinking 
upon general issues and at times unencumbered by present 
needs; inasmuch as such thinking is in the upshot the most 
influential, and as such thinking is the most free. That such 
freedom is desirable not merely for the sake of truth but for 
the sake of action follows from the fact that, even if momentary 
success as to some situation might best come from thinking 
prosecuted under the whip and direction of the interests of that 
situation, actually the interests of that situation can scarcely be 
isolated from the distorting interests of other and accidentally 
associated dilemmas and decisions, and more from the fact that 
decisions arrived at for a particular situation can never be 
restricted to that situation but have their chief life hereafter— 
in what can only be foreseen as an infinity of kindred, restoring 
to the problem its logical universality and denuding it of its 
momentary passionate temptations. The most pragmatic need 
is for unpragmatic thinking. 

It is another constant contention that our practical decisions, 
our judgments of value and fact which govern action and experi- 
ence, are ‘intuitive,’ are arrived at without deliberation and are 
only palsied and distracted by the intrusion of what takes itself 
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to be intellectual debate. And this is true. It may be that our 
reception of data, the stuff of experience and the material 
with which intellect may work and which it must accept for its 
working, is not exhausted by the more familiar species. Just 
how much and how diversified a freightage primary awareness 
carries remains to be determined. It may be that there is such 
a perception of values—certainly not an infallible recognition 
of their nature, security, or occurrence. But according to the 
more commonplace mode ‘intuitive’ refers only to the present 
rapid decision upon an unanalyzed complex of inward feelings 
and outward signs. In this sense it is evident that the most 
accurate and effective practical decisions are normally intuitive. 
The judgment of horseflesh, of business alternatives, of artistic 
effects, of tactics on the battlefield, is at its best not as a matter 
of logical calculation but of flashing insight. 

But several things must be noticed. In the first place, there 
is a great range in the ‘intuitiveness’ of the sort of decision 
best fitted to various exigencies. If the judgment of horseflesh 
is notoriously intuitive, the judgment of the mating of bloodlines 
for the production of horseflesh is a matter of extended specu- 
lation and figuring, inclusive often of a measure of the stroke 
of genius and still more often of the stroke of luck, empirical as 
pre-scientific, but still a matter of trial and error and of very 
carefully considered trial and error. And the judgment as to 
the construction of a great bridge is so far from being merely 
intuitive as to result from strictly applied principles of mathe- 
matics and physics. 

In the second place, even in those situations naturally calling 
for snap decision, the very expertness thereof is normally the 
result of a process of learning; just as the stroke of the tennis- 
player which must be automatic in its detail at the moment of 
execution is the expression of long hours of conscious practice 
and often of most theoretical calculations; and the decision 
becomes improved through meditation upon decisions already 
made by oneself and others. 

And this rests upon the third and most important reminder, 
that here too is overlooked the subterranean and postponed 
influence of thought not only upon the technique of decision 
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but upon the tastes and aims and facts among which it functions. 
Probably the most ‘intuitive’ case of judgment of the apparently 
complex is that of the distinct awareness of personal affinity 
which many have professed. Grant the highly doubtful fact to 
the fuli and all that we have is an ultimately simple apprehension 
(possibly) which is overlaid and surrounded by what is merely 
a privileged case of the familiar judgment of persons by their 
looks, which is ‘intuitive’ but just as the rapid synthesis of 
physiognomical indications. And this depends upon a past not 
merely of mastered experience of the meaning of the signs but 
of a constructed balance of tastes and supposed tastes often 
mistaken which determine whether we like or dislike what the 
signs seem to signify. Of the recognized values beauty seems 
the most intuitive. Yet it is obvious that there are fashions 
in esthetics, not merely in opinion as to what is beautiful but 
in the types of beauty actually apprehended by the esthetic 
interest; and these fashions can be seen to be largely intellectual 
in their genesis and change. The real blindness, not merely 
inattentiveness, of the earlier eighteenth century to gothic 
architecture has been asserted by Mr. Machen, and the same 
period’s dislike of mountains is a commonplace. In our own 
day scenery of the gentler sort James Thomson would have 
loved may impress the retina but not the least of the esthetic 
sensibilities of avowed iandscape-lovers hurrying by train and 
automobile to mountain or seashore. And in morals the sophisti- 
cation of ‘intuition’ or of the ‘moral sense’ is still more complete 
and apparent. Some things are ordinarily held to be ‘instinc- 
tively’ known as wrong; but, apart from the unpleasantness of 
pain and bad smells, I think the case could not be made out. 
Incest and cannibalism, the favorite examples, are too easily 
explained in the wideness and quickness of their bad repute by 
personal and social utilities and habits and psychological re- 
sultants, and they are too far from universal in disapprobation, 
not to be put down simply as among the most usually and 
normally conceived wrongs rather than as instinctively recognized 
wrongs. At the other end intuitive principles of morality can 
establish no case except in the form of commands or virtues 
which beg the moral question in their definition. In giving the 


intellectual component of experience its due there is no need to 
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forget that it is often absurdly illogical, slipshod, passionate, 
prejudiced, lazy, and largely inattentive to its own doings. 

And all this is below the level of what is ordinarily referred to 
as intuitive decision in evidence of the slight rdle of thought in 
practice: namely, the successful accomplishment of everyday 
interested action. And here, surely, even in the most intuitive 
types of situation, greater or less (and this in general proportion 
to the trustworthiness of the decision) preliminary experience 
and observation and hypothesis and inference has gone into the 
making of that snap judgment. Where a field for decision has 
become scientific in its basis, even though the decision may 
remain at its best intuitive, that decision comes not out of the 
blue but out of subsumed study, and it could be reviewed and 
demonstrated scientifically not only ideally but actually. No 
amount of cerebration and knowledge as to medical science, 
doubtless, will overcome other defects to make a poor diag- 
nostician a good one; yet it is certain that today no diagnostician 
can look for confidence in his opinion who has not given his 
intellect to the labor of pathology. And where strict science is 
still very far off, it is from a background of looser thought and 
knowledge that decision springs. The better at the race-track 
knows that his most successful selections are almost never the 
result of elaborate cogitation between races; but he knows also 
that they come only after previous hours of study, calculation, 
surmise, which have made him more or less master of the problem. 
And back of all this question of the choice of means, the very 
ends desired and the manner of their desirability are conditioned 
intricately and profoundly by the intellectual life not only of 
the individual but of the race. 

Whether or not we are such stuff as dreams are made on, all 
our being and doing is saturated with the dream which intellect, 
from observation, imagination, impulse, and logic, has made up. 
Must it be more a bad dream as it becomes more truthful? 
Or should intellect be denied criticism of the dream it has 
fashioned? Its dream is one from which we have no waking 
except the gradual clarity and harmony and freedom won by 
diligence in courage and modesty on the part of intellect itself. 

ALBERT L. HAMMOND. 


Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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THE PLATONIC HIGHEST GOOD (II).* 


O far, we have examined the claims of pleasure to be regarded 

as the highest good. It remains to examine the similar 

claims of (2) wealth, (3) power, (4) happiness, (5) immortality, 

and to compare the results thus obtained with the Platonic 

treatment of (6) mind as supremely valuable, before we shall be 

in a position to draw a general conclusion as to the Platonic 
highest good. 

(2) Wealth—That money and material possessions may be 
utilized so as to assist in living the ideal life, is admitted by 
everyone, and, when so utilized under the guidance of wisdom 
or philosophic insight, they obviously constitute a ‘good.’ But 
the materialistic impulses incident to humanity (pleonexia) 
tend to omit this reference to wisdom or insight, and to regard 
possessions as somehow good in themselves; and that material 
possessions constitute the chief or highest of goods is the central 
portion of the business man’s creed. Such believers rest their 
case partly upon the psychological disposition of acquisitiveness, 
which is not only strong in humanity when taken by itself, but 
also, by its connection with the sensuous desires, becomes 
representative of what, in the majority of men, constitutes the 
largest portion of the soul.** Thus, it is perfectly in accordance 
with normal human tendencies for a man to acquire considerable 
possessions, and to spend his money largely in building a mag- 
nificent home, and in obtaining for his women-folk all the luxuries 
which money can purchase, turning his home into a veritable 
nest where he can lay up treasures upon earth and can entertain 
his friends lavishly with all that can delight eye, ear, palate, 
or touch; living, as nearly as possible, what he imagines to be 
the life of the great king. In sketching the outlines of this 
millionaire’s paradise, Plato emphasizes sometimes the thrift, 

* See this Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 5, Sept. 1927, pp. 428-449, for the first 
part of this article. 
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and at other times the luxury. But that the ideal of great 
possessions has an immense fascination for humanity, and that 
the typical business man of ancient Greece fed his soul with 
images of wealth and luxury, and with the hope of being, one 
day, a kind of sultan, is brought out very clearly in the dialogues.” 
In such day-dreaming, a veritable idealism is involved, but it is 
an idealism which attributes altogether magical powers to cold 
cash and real estate, and Plato is concerned to show that the 
aspirations of humanity cannot be finally satisfied with this 
simple, though concrete, content of the life which is seeking to 
attain the highest good. 

For Platonism, material possessions only acquire value in 
relation to human purposes, and the only direct function of 
cash is in connection with the mechanism of economic living, 
in order to facilitate the exchange of the products of labor. 
It is the development of the soul which is the really valuable 
human activity, and it is only so far as possessions, by providing 
a sufficient basis for spiritual culture, including, e.g., an education 
which will reveal the moral limitations inherent in the thirst 
after great possessions, can assist in the development of the 
soul, that they acquire any sort of positive value. Even so, 
the value which they acquire is purely secondary, valuable as 
an instrument, not valuable in itself. In fact, Plato likes to 
say that, as the chief function of possessions is to minister to 
the needs of the body, and the chief function of the body is 
to minister to the development of the spirit, namely, so as to 
enable the spirit to contemplate the ideal realm, spiritual life 
comes first in value, the needs of the body come second, and the 
claims of wealth to be regarded as an object of reasonable human 
endeavor come third.*° The exact figures (first, second, third) 
are, of course, insignificant, as the entities compared are not 
quantities and are not even in pari materia, but the figures are 
used here, as in the mathematical formulation of the happiness- 
relation of the tyrant as compared with the philosopher, simply 
in order to illustrate in a graphic way the great value-distance 

* Rep., 416d, 419, f., 553¢, ff.; Phileb., 40a. 


5° Euthyd., 280d, f.; Meno, 88d, f.; Rep., 3715, f., 419, f., 521a; Laws, 631¢, 
6614, f., 6974, f., 728, f., 742, 870, 913; Epist., 3554, f. 
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between the ideals compared. For Platonism, possessions have 
no value per se, and could not possibly be a highest good. But 
when wisely acquired and used, they enter into the mechanical 
side of social organization, and thus partake of the value of 
social organization; much as a card-indexing system has no 
value in itself, but, by facilitating certain mechanical processes, 
may even enter, to a certain extent, into the investigation of 
scientific or philosophical truth, and may thus share in the value 
which attaches to such investigations, though never attaining 
a very high level of value. It is thus the substitution of the 
philosophic, in place of the materialistic, spirit which lends to 
wealth and material possessions whatever value they can legiti- 
mately claim. 

(3) Power.—That power could be regarded by the Platonist as 
a candidate for the position of highest good, may seem strange 
at first sight. For what reader does not instantly recall the 
attitude of ‘Socrates’ to the Napoleonic ideal exemplified in 
Archelaus, Ardiaeus, and the great king of Persia, not to mention 
the famous demonstration that the tyrannical soul “does least 
of all what it wills,” out cowers behind locked doors, alone 
with its insatiable desires, friendless and hopeless, trusting 
mistrustfully in its bodyguard of faithless foreign hirelings? 
And yet, while many passages indicate philosophic shrinking 
from any exercise of power,"! it is undoubtedly Plato’s earnest 
faith that salvation for mankind is to be sought only by con- 
centrating all such power in the hands of philosophers. The 
philosopher-kings of the ideal republic are paralleled by the 
magistrates who, in the model city of the Laws, constitute the 
nocturnal council; and power of every sort, including the power 
of life and death, is to be exercised by them in a decisive manner.” 
From this evidence, it becomes plain that the Platonic position 
re power as an ethical ideal is, not to reject power, but to alter 
the attitude of its possessors and users, so that they become 
liberated from the materialistic self-seeking characteristic of the 
average grasper after power, and develop into philosophers. 

 Gorg., 466b, ff., 521, f.; Rep., 496), f., 498b-c, 4090, c, 576, ff., 615¢, f.; cf. 
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This philosophic attitude, with its insight into the idea of good, 
uses power in the only proper way, viz., as a means of bringing 
about the maximal realization of the potentialities inherent in 
community living. 

(4) Happiness—The popular conception of happiness as 
dependent upon wealth, political power, physical health, and a 
continuous string of pleasures, is rejected without hesitation in 
the dialogues, in favor of a happiness dependent upon temperance, 
courage, justice, and philosophical insight into the true principle 
of value. For the Platonist, happiness means the life of maximal 
well-being, i.e., the life which realizes the greatest possible 
quantity and quality of true value in relation to a given physical, 
social, and metaphysical environment. It is exemplified in the 
life of the philosophic guardian, who forms himself, as far as 
humanly possible, upon the principle in accordance with which 
the Divine Guardian has created and is sustaining the universe, 
and thus calls into being, and preserves in being, the ideal 
kingdom whose pattern is laid up in heaven. That is to say, 
in treating ‘happiness’ as the highest good, the Platonist com- 
pletely reinterprets the term, so that it comes to mean the life 
of maximal well-being, as conceived by idealistic philosophy.* 

(5) Immortality—The popular conception of immortality, 
understood simply as unending existence, as somehow consti- 
tuting a chief good, is emphatically rejected in the dialogues, 
and it is insisted that such continuity, divorced from moral 
quality, might well constitute the greatest of evils.“ Both the 
popular and the Platonic conception view immortality as the 
kind of life which ‘the immortals’—.e., the gods and heroes of 
Greek mythology—live, but the popular view interprets this in 
a sensuous and materialistic way, while the Platonist interprets 
it idealistically. For the Platonist, the life of the immortals 
consists in ‘holiness, justice, and wisdom,’ i.e., is a self-determined 
overflowing into actions which are holy, just, and wise. The 
immortals ‘do their own work,’ i.e., codperate in the idealistic 
spirit of bringing about the maximal development of positive 
value in the universe. Mortals partake of immortality pre- 


8 Cf. Int. Jour. Ethics, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 225-230. 
“ Laws, 6615, f. 
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cisely so far as they share in this idealistic life, creating, as the 
philosopher-king does here below, images of beauty, temperance, 
and justice. Any human being who succeeds in dominating 
circumstances to the extent of similarly ‘doing his own work,’ 
i.e., performing consistently and with free self-determination 
some definite function which is of value to his community, not 
only as administrator, but as priest, merchant, farmer, shoe- 
maker, etc., so far participates directly in the spirit which 
expresses the life and work of the immortals. 

Here an objection might be raised. Man can, of course, 
participate in spiritual living. He can even, in a sense, enter 
into codperation with the immortals. But does not a difficulty 
remain? Is not what distinguishes a mortal from an immortal 
precisely the deathlessness of the immortal, as contrasted with 
the obvious fact that the mortal comes to an end? Does human 
‘immortality’—in this new sense of spiritual living—suggest or 
imply that such a human being survives the fact of physical 
death? 

To this question the answer suggested in the dialogues seems 
to be as follows: When the body perishes, the spirit withdraws 
for a period to the intellectual place. Here, in company with 
the immortals, the spirit renews, through contemplation un- 
clouded by physical needs, its refreshing vision of the great 
ideas. Eventually the spirit descends into the cave again, 
taking on another body, by whose instrumentality it again plays 
its part in the great conflict between good and evil. In this 
kind of eternal alternation between its heavenly home and this 
place of mortal union with a succession of physical instruments 
which inevitably wear out after a while, it lives its immortal 
life, much as the philosopher-king who has withdrawn for a 
period in order to renew his vision of the ideal principle, returns 
with renewed spiritual strength to his administrative duties. 
This seems to indicate belief in continued existence for the 
spirit, though its union with a physical body is always regarded 
as a temporary stooping to put on mortality. The main em- 
phasis, however, is not on continued existence sub forma temporis, 
but rather on spiritual approximation to the idea of good sub 
Specie elerniiatis, and it is thus quality rather than quantity 
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of spiritual existence which seems to be regarded as the highest 
good. When it is further remembered that the ‘immortals’ 
are not immortal per se, but only as expressions of the supremely 
creative spirit, we must conclude that, properly speaking, 
‘immortality’ is an attribute of the ideal or Divine Life which 
alone exists per se, and that a human being who succeeds in 
filling the place prepared for him in the ideal or Divine plan— 
by doing his ‘own’ (sc. ideal) work—is ipso facto sharing in the 
ideal or Divine Life as far as a created spirit well can. Sucha 
spirit truly lives—i.e., partakes of the ideal or immortal life— 
precisely in so far as it plays its (ideal) part in the ‘eternal 
conflict’ of good and evil. Apart from such activity, ‘existence,’ 
if attributed at all to such a spirit, could mean nothing more 
than virtuality, the bare potentiality for true spiritual existence, 
In stating, then, that ‘immortality’ is an expression of the 
highest good, the Platonist re-interprets the term so that it 
passes from the popular sense of temporal continuity to a sense 
in which it coincides with the ideal life, as the Platonist conceives 
that life. 

So far we have considered, separately and in some detail, 
pleasure, wealth, power, happiness, and immortality, in order 
to discover how far, and for what reasons, each is regarded by 
Plato as a candidate for the position of highest good. We 
shall now attempt, taking our results together and considering 
them as representative of all candidates for that position, to 
bring out the characteristics which all these cases exhibit, so as 
to reach, if possible, a general conclusion as to the concept of a 
highest good in Platonism, and shall then verify this conclusion 
by comparing it, not only with the teaching of the Philebus, 
but also with the cases of ‘mind’ and ‘philosophy,’ which are 
obviously acceptable formulations of the chief good. 

As we look over the cases examined above, we find only two 
respects in which all our results agree. In the first place, we 
find (1) a popular standpoint rejected in favor of a more philo- 
sophical standpoint. This popular standpoint seems to have 
two levels, (a) individual and (5) social. The individualist 

“For more detailed discussion of the relevant passages from the dialogues, 
see Internat. Jour. Ethics, Vol. XX XVII, 1927, pp. 288-306. 
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regards the ‘goods’ mentioned above, as if they were good in 
themselves, independently of the character of their possessors, 
and believes that the highest good for the individual consists in 
acquiring possession, whatever the means adopted, of some one 
or more of these goods. From this standpoint, fine houses, 
fine clothes, elegant vehicles, and a good bank account seem 
good in their own right, and anyone who succeeds in acquiring 
a fair quantity of these goods is regarded as enviable and truly 
happy. Even a cutpurse or burglar to some extent realizes this 
ideal, but unqualified admiration is reserved for the unconstitu- 
tional dictator, who succeeds in stealing the whole community, 
including the citizens as well as their property.” So too with 
‘goods of the body’ such as good looks, health, and pleasure. 
These too are regarded, at this level of the value-judgment, 
as valuable in their own right, independently of the way in 
which they are acquired and used. In fact, at this level, anything 
regarded as ‘good’ is thought to have its value in itself.” The 
materialistic individualist simply aims at acquiring for himself 
and his family as much and as many of such goods as he can, 
and believes firmly that in so doing he is realizing his own 
highest good, and that, in fact, no loftier ideal can even be 
conceived. 

The social level of this popular standpoint appears at first 
sight to be different from the individual level, and even opposed 
to it. Some of the ‘goods’ which seem valuable to the individual 
would seem to be neither good nor bad from the standpoint of 
the community. £.g., no community, as such, is especially and 
peculiarly interested in such ‘goods’ as good looks or immortality, 
which seem, at least on the face of them, to be specifically 
concerns of the individual. What the community is especially 
concerned with, is the excellence and preservation of the com- 
munity itself, in wealth, in power, and, in certain cases, in 
pleasure, and certainly in law and order, so far as these further 
the interests and ideals of the community. It is further con- 
cerned with goodness of character, genius, religion, scientific 
research, philosophy, civilization, etc.,5* so far as these can be 

* Alc., II, 141, ff.; Gorg., 470d, 4720, 4840; Rep., 3444, f. 

” Euthyd., 279, ff.; Gorg., 483, f.; Rep., 3576; Laws, 6614-0. 

8 Gorg., 484c, ff.; Rep. 497, 519¢, f.; Laws, 951b-c. 
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utilized in preserving or extending the power of the community, 
This contrasts with the way in which the individualist is inter. 
ested in these same goods, namely, in so far as they seem to 
forward his own aims and bring to him personally wealth or 
pleasure or power. 

But while individual and community are thus undoubtedly 
opposed to each other, for the philosopher there is another and 
a profounder standpoint from which they are in fundamental 
agreement. Both regard these ‘goods’ as good in their own 
right, and both believe that the highest good is to be attained 
simply by acquiring possession of as much and as many of these 
‘goods’ as possible. The opposition between individual and 
community is thus like the opposition between one individualist 
and another individualist. J.e., given a certain amount of 
‘goods,’ A believes that happiness consists in his acquiring 
possession of as many as possible, so that as few as possible are 
left for B, while B believes that happiness consists in his acquiring 
possession of as many as possible, so that as few as possible 
are left for A. Individuals seek to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the community, and the community seeks to enrich 
itself at the expense of individuals.** There is complete agree- 
ment that life is essentially competitive, ‘pleonectic,’ and 
predatory. It follows that any kind of society can only super- 
ficially be at peace and in harmony. Beneath the surface a 
constant struggle is going on, and it is almost a miracle that 
any kind of social existence continues, even for a single generation. 
The fundamental tendency is obviously disruptive and essentially 
anarchic, and thus contradicts, as the philosopher sees it, the 
most elementary conception of social living.*° 

As contrasted with this popular standpoint, whether individual 
or social, we have (2) the philosophic standpoint proper. For 
the philosopher, none of the ‘goods’ of this world possess value 
in their own right. He points out occasions where wealth, 
good looks, pleasure, health, and even life itself, are evils to 

5° Gorg., 483, f.; Rep., 338d, f., 3430, f.. 548a-c; Laws, 875. Conscription of 
capital by the system of ‘liturgies’ was sufficiently well known at Athens, even 


before Plato's time. 
© Rep., 351¢, f., 550, ff.; Polit., 3020; Laws, 714, 7150. 
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their possessors,*' and insists upon the inherent contradictoriness 
of the individualistic or predatory tendency. Value resides in 
character rather than in things, and in taking the right attitude 
towards the acquisition and use of things. Temperance, courage, 
justice, and wisdom are essential to the right use and enjoyment 
of such goods, and only to him who is holy, just, and wise are 
the things of this world truly goods. The question of value is 
directly proportionate to the degree of insight. Where the 
insight is little, the value is little. Where the highest level of 
insight has been reached, the highest degree of value is attained; 
and the man who sets this standard of value clearly before his 
eyes lives the most valuable life, whether it is his own house 
which he is setting in order, or the community which entrusts 
itself to his skilled guidance. In either case, his insight teaches 
him to realize the maximum of value of which the situation 
admits. 

What is this insight? It is the vision of an ideal system of 
elements, each with a definite and distinct positive function, 
so arranged that, while each realizes, as completely as possible, 
its own function, these functions are so adapted to each other, 
that all, taken together, are codperating to realize a single, 
all-comprehending, systematic totality. The interpenetration 
of whole and parts is thought of as so complete that each element, 
while preserving its distinctness from each other element, is 
permeated by the spirit of the whole, and represents the con- 
centration of all the forces of the ideal totality in some particular 
direction; while the whole is entirely realized in the ideal func- 
tioning of all of its particular manifestations, its parts or elements, 
and indeed the spirit of the whole is completely realized in the 
ideal functioning of any one of its elements. It follows, that, 
so far as any element fulfils its function in the ideal system and 
plays its part in the spirit of realizing the good of the whole, 
it is thereby realizing its own highest good. For an adminis- 
trator, so to govern as to bring out the potentialities of the 
citizens so that they fit in together in the realization of the 

" Euthyd., 279d, {.; Meno, 87e, f.; Rep., 4910, £., 4956, 586d, f.; Laws, 6315, f., 
6616, f. 
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varied yet harmonious life of the ideal city which is the idea of 
good applied to social living—+.e., wise leadership—is the highest 
good. For the average citizen, so to obey the laws and oo. 
operate with the efforts of the government to improve social 
and civic conditions, as to make his definite contribution to the 
life of the group, as farmer, manufacturer, industrial worker, or 
official—+.e., wise followership or ‘temperance’—is the highest 
good. Each member of the community realizes his highest good 
by ‘doing his own work’ as administrator, farmer, manufacturer, 
etc., in the spirit of ideal citizenship, i.e., with the ‘form of 
good,’ as applied to his own concrete problems, continually 
before his eyes.™ 

There is thus one and only one highest good: to apply, always 
and everywhere, the ideal form of goodness—+.e., so to rearrange 
the empirical elements of every concrete situation that they 
cease to conflict and thus destroy one another’s potential value, 
and begin to work together and thus become true elements of 
that ideal situation in which all positive values are fused together 
into a single harmonious systematic actuality. While, however, 
there is, ultimately, only this one highest good, it will necessarily 
take many shapes and many names, according to the varieties 
of concrete situation. To realize the ideal on the battlefield, or 
in some sudden emergency, will usually be praised as ‘bravery’; 
to realize the ideal in one’s business relations will usually be 
praised as ‘justice’; to realize the ideal in one’s church relations 
will usually be praised as ‘piety’ or ‘religion’; and, in one’s 
eating and drinking, as ‘temperance.’ But, whatever the 
variation of nomenclature, and however different the situations 
may appear to be: to the philosopher who sees the one in this 
many, the highest good is always to do the ideal thing, to apply 
the ‘form of goodness’ and, by its aid, to transform the empirical 
situation into an organic portion of the ideal system, the har- 
monious actualization of all positive values. 

When the philosopher, with this insight, turns his attention 

“It is not ‘doing his own work,’ understood literally, which constitutes the 
highest good, but rather the spirit in which he does his own work—to use this 
phrase as a definition of the highest good, we must interpret the words ‘his own’ 


as referring to the work of the ‘true’ self whose real home is with the ‘ideas,’ a 
a member of the ideal community whose pattern is laid up in heaven. 
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upon the world of actual human ideals, what does he find? 
He finds an immense variety of claimants contending for the 
position of highest human good: from money, good looks, 
health, and pleasure, to self-control, reason, science, and phi- 
losophy. Faced with this variety, he takes, sometimes one, 
sometimes another, attitude. In the first place (1), he picks 
out and emphasizes those formulations of the ideal which most 
nearly resemble his own. For example, such formulations as 
‘soul,’ ‘mind,’ ‘reason,’ ‘knowledge,’ ‘insight,’ ‘philosophy,’ 
‘wisdom,’ etc., as currently accepted and regarded as ideals 
worthy of whole-hearted devotion, so nearly coincide with his 
own beliefs, that he scarcely scruples to acclaim them without 
further definition.“ In the same spirit, such formulations as 
‘wealth,’ ‘pleasure,’ ‘good looks,’ etc., which, as currently 
understood, seem almost the exact antithesis of the philosophic 
ideal, he tends to reject without a too-nice examination of their 
qualifications. Hence the tendency to accept without much 
discussion such value-scales as ‘soul—body—wealth,’ ‘wisdom— 
temperance—justice—courage—health, etc.,’ and the frequent 
treatment of a ‘highest’ good as occupying the topmost position 
on some such ladder of ‘goods.’ But the acceptance of such 
value-scales with their implications and ramifications reaching 
far down into merely popular thought is not der Weisheit letster 
Schluss, and the philosopher thus sometimes takes a less con- 
ventional attitude and faces the concrete problems more directly. 
From this standpoint (2), he sees that in the pursuit even of 
wealth or pleasure there may be a genuine idealism involved, a 
veritable attempt to make the most of life. There are occasions 
and situations in which the pursuit of wealth or pleasure does 
constitute the content of the ideal good,®’ though the spirit in 
which such ‘goods’ are usually pursued certainly aeeds enlighten- 
ment. It follows that the philosopher's business is less to reject 
or simply condemn such pursuits, and rather to enlighten the 
seeker after wealth or pleasure, so that he may come to see 
the true nature of the ideal principle, and the consequent limita- 
® Euthyd., 282c; Cratyl., 4000; Rep., 5056, f.; Phileb., 30d; etc. 
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tions, as well as the right and proper function, of such formula. 
tions of the ideal principle as ‘wealth’ and ‘pleasure.’ From 
this standpoint, the philosopher does not simply accept or reject 
the conventional value-scales, but, by his questioning dialectic, 
endeavors to change the relatively unenlightened attitude of 
the average man, which is dangerously close to a completely 
blind materialism, into the enlightened attitude of the philosopher 
who not only sees good everywhere, but sees also how far and 
in what circumstances the transcendental ideal may be realized 
with the means and motives at his disposal in this empirical 
world. The ideal can be realized only in so far as these empirical 
means and empirical motives become shot through with a more 
transcendental insight and thus lose their merely empirical 
character, and become veritable channels for the transcendental 
purposes to make their way into the chaos of this empirical 
world and transmute it into a more close approximation to the 
perfect order and harmony of the ideal realm."* 

Connected with this two-fold attitude on the part of the 
philosopher, is a certain difficulty in Platonism: namely, as to 
the relation of ideal and actual worlds. On the one hand, the 
philosopher tends to withdraw from the actual world, because 
it is not ideal, and devotes himself to solitary contemplation of 
a world which is ideal, but not actual. The actual world seems 
to him unreal, empirical, chaotic, unsatisfactory to the demands 
of reason, fluctuating, sensory, emotional, confused, not-being: 
actual, but meaningless. Similarly the ideal world satisfies all 
the demands his reason can make, is perfect, beautiful, syste- 
matic, permanent, clear-cut, intelligible, transcendental—though 
not actual. Following this tendency, the philosopher lets the 
world and the flesh go on their own way, content if, behind his 
college walls, he can pursue, without being disturbed, his strictly 
academic interests, assimilating himself to the ideal world in his 
own way, and eschewing all but absolutely necessary contacts 
with empirical actualities. This tendency is connected with the 
attitude which accepts philosophy or wisdom as the highest 
good and simply rejects pleasure or wealth or power, without 
further investigation. From this standpoint, the transcendental 


* Cf. this Revisew, XXXI, pp. 248-255. 
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realm of ‘ideas’ in which mind is at home is absolutely and 
entirely distinct from the empirical realm in which the philosopher 
is condemned, thanks to his incomprehensible attachment to an 
empirical body, to sojourn for a while. The relation between 
transcendental and actual is thus the relation of logical contraries, 
of being and not-being, which are mutually exclusive.® 

On the other hand, the deeper philosophical tendency to 
transmute the relative chaos of the empirical world into some- 
thing more closely approximating to the ideal realm, is connected 
with a somewhat different view of the relations of the two 
worlds. While containing elements whose material constituents 
can, perhaps, never be entirely idealized,” the empirical world, 
in so far as it exhibits order, law, and system, is not the absolute 
chaos for which philosophers have sometimes taken it, but is 
the ideal world of order and meaning, refracted in an alien 
medium but still there, clearly visible to the scientific and 
philosophic intelligence. The physical universe as a whole is 
an almost perfect sphere, and its motion is almost perfect axial 
revolution. The planets are similar spheres, and their motions 
are almost perfect axial revolutions in orbits which are almost 
perfect circles." So toc the minutest elements which, as aggre- 
gates, are called ‘earth,’ ‘water,’ ‘fire,’ and ‘air,’ are almost 
perfect cubes, ikosahedrons, octahedrons, and tetrahedrons, 
respectively, and their empirical combinations and separations 
are to be analyzed, almost without remainder, into the conse- 
quences of the spherical motion of the whole, thought of as 
compressing, in definite ways, these definitely shaped solids, 
whose structure is ultimately reduced to combinations of the 
principle of rectangular triangularity. The circle and the 
triangle are, in fact, ideal figures which exhibit the ideal principle 
of the limit applied to the otherwise unlimited motion and 
extension in definite ways which the mind can fully grasp, and, 
by the aid of the pure geometry which the mind constructs, the 
physical world ceases to be regarded as an absolute chaos and 

” Phado, 64, ff., 78d, ff., 82¢, f.; Rep., 496d, 610; Theet., 173¢, ff. 

” This is disputed, ¢.g., by Burnet, Gk. Philos., Thales to Plato, p. 349. On 
the other side, cf. E. Frank, Plato u. d. sog. Pythagoreer, p. 117. 
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appears as a sense-perceivable copy or image of the ideal, i.e, 
as the ideal realm itself in sense-perceivable form.” So too 
biological and psychological phenomena exhibit the same princi- 
ples of law and order, and it is thus possible for the philosopher 
to live an almost ideal life without entirely quitting ‘this mortal 
place.’ From this standpoint, the relation of actual and ideal 
worlds is one of almost complete interpenetration, and the task 
of the philosopher is to codperate, with the fullest understanding, 
with this tendency towards interpenetration, and thus to actu- 
alize, as far as he can, the ideal, and to idealize, as far as he 
can, the actual, not only by his actions, but especially by en- 
lightening others so that their actions also can be motivated by 
the same insight into principle.” 

It remains to compare these conclusions with the Platonic 
statements concerning mind as the highest good, and then to 
see, further, how far these results satisfy the requirements of a 
highest good set forth in the Philebus. Mind, considered as the 
highest good, is the organizing principle which converts chaos 
into cosmos, understood, not in reference to its imperfect and 
fluctuating embodiment in human beings, but absolutely, as 
the Divine Mind, the ideal experience which is identical with 
reality in its ultimate sense." This can be considered abstractly, 
in separation from the world, as the organizing principle can be 
distinguished from the chaos which it organizes; or it can be 
considered as united with the world, as the organizing principle 
in its actual functioning; and it is in this latter sense that it 
receives its most concrete significance and importance. Under- 
stood in this sense, mind is the principle which rearranges the 
meaningless chaos of the world, until this assumes the form of 
definite elements moving in accordance with definite laws, 
exemplifying the principle of perfect self-motion, not only in a 
general way, viz., in reference to the axial revolution of the 
universe taken as a whole, but carried, so far as possible, into 
the detailed movements, not only of large organizations such as 
the planets and smaller complexes such as the human brain, 

 Phadr., 245¢, f.; Tim., 34a, b, 53¢, f.; Phileb., 26b, f.; Laws, 893¢, ff., 897¢, f. 

7% Symp., 200, 210¢, f., 2120; Tim., 30a, f.; cf. Cratyl., 403d; Laws, 7210-¢, 
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but also into the detailed structure of the quasi-atomic ultimate 
constituents of the physical universe; thus realizing the motion- 
potentialities ideally inherent in these elements but held in 
frustration by the actual lack of order and system. As the 
principle which brings out into actualization the value-potenti- 
alities which were slumbering in the physical universe at the 
chaotic stage, mind is the source of the highest good of the 
physical system at the ideal stage. So too in the social and 
intellectual spheres; as the principle which makes actual the 
value-potentialities inherent in those spheres, mind is the 
ultimate source of their highest good. Speaking universally, 
mind is the ultimate source of all positive value-development, 
and is thus the ultimate principle of value, the ‘idea of good.’ ™ 
For the physical universe, the prevailing of this principle means 
that a chaos which is factual but meaningless and valueless 
becomes an ordered system in which each element has a meaning- 
ful function and the whole realizes as much value as possible. 
For the individual human being, the prevailing of this principle 
means that in place of drifting along at the mercy of his chaotic 
desires and the chance stimulations coming from without, the 
individual deliberately chooses to devote his reorganized powers 
to playing a man’s part in codéperating with the ideal forces 
which are making for order, system, and the maximal realization 
of positive value. 

How does this compare with what we have already discovered 
as to the nature of the highest good? Mind, considered as a 
mere principle of organization, apart from its actual field of 
operation, corresponds to the view of the ideal realm as distinct 
from the actual world, discussed above, and to the notion, so 
often expressed in Platonism, that the highest good for man 
consists in abstract contemplation of this ideal realm. The 
concrete view of mind as transforming the chaos of the world 
into an ordered system in which no positive value-potentialities 
are lost, but all are developed as much as possible, corresponds 
to the view of the ideal and the actual world as gradually inter- 
penetrating, discussed above, and to the notion that the highest 

™For discussion of the detailed evidence upon which this paragraph rests 
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good for man consists in his devoting his powers to furthering 
this interpenetration. 

This comparison shows that the account of mind as the 
highest good exhibits the same general characteristics established 
independently in our examination of pleasure, wealth, power, 
happiness, and immortality, and we can therefore regard our 
former conclusions as to the highest good as, so far, confirmed, 
It remains to compare these conclusions with the position 
officially adopted by Plato in the Philebus. 

In this dialogue, it is stated that any highest good must be 
(1) universally desirable, t.e., what all men would choose without 
hesitation, if the issue were clearly set before them, (2) complete 
and entire, t.e., needing no further addition to make it valuable, 
and (3) perfectly sufficient, 7.e., a well-rounded whole.” It is 
further shown that these demands are satisfied by a life which 
is full and concrete rather than one-sided and abstract, and 
richly empirical rather than formal or purely transcendental, 
and is organized in accordance with a principle of consistency, 
harmony, and objectivity. What is fundamental in such a 
concrete, empirical life is, of course, ‘measure,’ i.e., the organizing 
principle. The rich detail of empirical living, if it is to form 
part of a ‘highest’ good, must be so rearranged as to constitute 
a single, consistent, harmonious, systematic totality in which 
nothing of positive value which can possibly be fitted in is 
omitted or left in conflict with other positive values.” This 
principle of rearrangement coincides in all respects with the 
‘idea of good,’ and it follows that the highest good is the complete 
life which expresses the adequate functioning of this principle. 

This, however, is the life which we have been describing as 
happiness, as immortality, as the life of mind. What we learn 
from the Philebus is thus a simple confirmation of our conclusions. 
The one item of new information which emerges from the 
examination of the Philebus is that the abstract, other-worldly 
contemplation to which the Phzxdo and, at times, the Republic 
incline, is now definitely rejected as being formal and one-sided, 

% Phileb., 6oc, 614, 67a. 


1? Phileb., 61b-66a; cf. Int. Jour. Ethics, Vol. XXXII, 1922, pp. 193-211, and 
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while the concrete idealization of the present world is accepted 
as the only adequate expression of the highest good.” Our 
final conclusion is thus that the highest good for the universe 
consists in the ideal functioning of the whole so as to realize 
the maximum of value-potentiality inherent in its elements, 
and that the highest good for a particular human being consists 
in so living as to constitute a consciously organic portion of this 
whole, and, in so living, to realize his own deepest happiness 


and well-being. 
RUPERT CLENDON LODGE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 


8 Phileb., 6oc, fi. 














THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PROFESSIONAL AND 
BUSINESS ETHICS. 


HE recent and striking development of professional and 
business ethics calls for an estimate as to its importance 
and the likelihood of its playing a permanent part in our social 
order. Certainly, if new discoveries in the physical sciences 
warrant modifications of our ontological and cosmological views, 
then correspondingly pronounced changes in our social relations 
similarly call for a revamping of our social philosophy. His- 
torical analysis and philosophical import are essential considera- 
tions in such an estimate, while the history of functional groups 
has in the past been sufficiently identified with types of social 
philosophy to warrant their being treated together here. 

Greek speculative thought was determined largely by the 
factual conditions of the time, as regards both natural events 
and social relations. There was in fact no Greek ‘nation’ as 
we conceive the term today; there were simply city-states, 
political units comparable in size with an average American 
city—Athens probably never had a population of more than 
125,000—and its immediately contiguous rural environment. 
The Athenian Confederacy was a loosely organized association 
held together only fortuitously. Furthermore, within these 
political units there were no intermediate social groups such as 
churches, labor unions, trade guilds, or professional associations 
to generate the complex problem of an imperium in imperio. 
The Greek political-social structure was comparatively simple. 
Even when Plato attempted a theoretical reorganization of 
society on the basis of functional capacities, the requisite special- 
ization and division of labor was to be under the paternalistic 
control of the ‘rulers’ and had no autonomous strength. Only 
infrequently does Aristotle refer to ‘association’ activities in 
the sense in which socml ethics today uses the term. The only 
important factors in Greek social experience and theory were ~ 
the state and the individual. These factors were sublimated 
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into an ideal commonwealth on the one hand, and on the other 
into the concept of a moral personality which has ever since 
particularly characterized and dignified and ennobled Western 
Civilization. 

The apotheosis of this human personality is depicted in the 
Socrates of Plato’s dialogues, especially in the Apology and 
Crito. In the former, Socrates, like Antigone in Sophocles’ 
play, anticipates John Brown and H. L. Mencken, in fact, the 
whole social reaction against so-called ‘blue-laws,’ by asserting 
that there is a moral law superior to statutory legislation, such 
that the dictates of the former govern any behavior demanded 
by the latter. Judicial opinion in this country has practically 
secured a measure of this value by asserting a social interest 
in the rights of the individual as against hasty and ill-considered 
legislation and sporadic outbursts of administrative zeal. In 
the Crito, however, Socrates admits the duty of obedience to 
the law by accepting the statutory penalty for his defiance of 
legislative mandates, an attitude which tests the sincerity of 
individualistic doctrines. The virtue of the ‘good citizen’ is 
later defined by Aristotle: it consists in loyal obedience to the 
polity, and hence requires a limitation of moral capacities. 
To achieve this virtue of good citizenship is the task of most 
men, whose attitude and behavior must change with the policies 
of those who are in power. Not so, however, with the ‘good 
man.’ For him there is no law except the permanent good of 
society, and he alone can rise to the full capacity and dignity 
of the moral personality. 

What Greek speculative thought denied to most persons, 
Medieval, at least Scholastic, theory asserted to be the right of 
all human beings. Nihil est praeter individuum, either in essence 
or in value. Kings and emperors, and even the popes, were 
the servi servorum Dei. Slavery and serfdom were condemned, 
and positive rights and functions were attributed to the individual 
and jealously sought for and defended with a vigor which makes 
our modern conception of ‘liberty’ seem pale and emaciated. 
.What made this involved, if not advanced, notion possible? 
The answer is to be found in the tremendous complexity of 
social life which had evolved in post-Grecian times. Not only 
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had the Roman Empire broken up into small principalities with 
their hierarchical relations, but the claims of the Church were 
being vigorously prosecuted against those of the State, while 
civil society admitted into its structure a congeries of groups, 
economic, academic, monastic, artistic, which had never before 
attained self-consciousness. Conspicuous among these groups 
were the trade and artisan guilds, the Genosse, which functioned, 
in competition with Church and State, as instruments for securing 
to the individual the free exercise of his economic capacities, 
The Genosse particularly guarded individual freedom against the 
social encroachments of canon and civil law. This conscious 
selection of a social instrument for safeguarding personal rights, 
Gierke likens to the first reflective act in the life of an individual. 

In the face of this tremendous complication of social behavior, 
people could no longer resolve their social-moral relations to the 
familiar rubric of the-individual-in-relation-to-his-world. There 
were many social worlds, each competing for loyalty and all 
struggling with each other for places in the resultant objective 
social pattern. Instead of the relatively simple problems of 
revolution or loyalty, of obedience or disobedience to the law, 
there now arose the necessity of comparing social values which 
were incommensurable and qualitatively different. The situa- 
tion may be illustrated by the perplexity experienced by a 
union laborer who has been ordered to strike: his family may 
urge him to do so, his priest may be vehement in his exhortations, 
while most of the members of his lodge are going to obey the 
order; but his liking for his employer, interest in his work, 
and ownership of stock may urge his fidelity to the job, while 
a prohibitory injunction may have issued from the court. His 
own personal ideals, preferences, and inconveniences, which may 
loom large in the moral problem, become subordinated to the 
many vigorous and immediately pressing objective interests 
current in modern society. To say that a human being is 
incapable of exercising sufficiently subtle powers of judgment 
to appreciate or control such a situation, is not a final word 
on the matter; rather the complexity and intricacy of the 
situation should encourage and challenge those who believe in 
the possibilities of social development in the future. Actually, 
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and unfortunately, the prevailing lack of faith in human judg- 
ment has resulted in the simplification of our social and political 
philosophy to the extent of excluding intermediate group interests 
from most of our speculative and practical thinking. 

There is little question of the relative survival values of the 
two kinds of groups: nationalism has unquestionably shown its 
ability, at least until recently, to subordinate other social groups 
and to appropriate the loyalties of most people. Professor 
Hocking has recently defended this event in a philosophy of the 
state, while most of us have taken the situation for granted. 
It is one thing, however, to add an apostolic blessing to what 
has already occurred, but quite another matter to advance a 
sound apologetic for what exists. The question arises whether 
a powerful de facto social group, such as a state, can safely 
be entrusted with the regulation of individual conduct and the 
determination of social purposes. Certainly there is little 
danger if the power be sufficiently remote and if it be equitably 
and intelligently exercised. But this is a question of opinion; 
there are many who insist that the exercise of national power 
has exceeded an optimum range. The smaller social group may 
be condemned if it becomes so intimate in its relations with 
constituent members as to violate unduly personal rights or 
individual interests, but such intimacy is not to be found in the 
strictly functional groups which have recently given rise to 
problems of professional and business ethics. Furthermore, 
these groups offset any such defect in two ways: by equipping 
the individual member with a social instrument capable of 
coping with overly-zealous governmental activities, an instru- 
ment which is able to appropriate such necessary but peculiar 
social controls as cannot be equitably or effectively exercised by 
nation or state; and, secondly, by their voluntary and plural- 
istically competitive character. And there is considerable 
evidence that such functional groups do, as a matter of fact, 
have a vigor sufficient to endow them with a survival value. 

The complexity of social life latent in the activities of modern 
times was not present in Medieval society; partly because there 
was not then possible the multiple membership in social groups 
with the consequent over-lapping of the latter, and partly 
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because volition did not play so large a part in determining the 
membership of the Genosse. The Medieval group was self. 
sufficient and demanded the full loyalty of its membership, 
which was determined and dominated by men of a certain type 
and included just enough other men as could then perform the 
legal or religious or other services which would be necessary to 
a fairly complete social group. Even so, many men were 
constrained constantly to maintain a delicate balance between 
their loyalties to Church and State, and often the Genosse 
interposed themselves between these potential Frankensteins 
and the individuals they were intended to protect. The resultant 
group competition was indeed the more acute because of the 
undivided loyalties of their members. 

Since that time, two social events of the first magnitude 
have occurred eliminating the more obvious complexities of 
Medieval social life: nationalism and the territorial adminis- 
tration of law over the resultant large political areas. Nation- 
alism effectively obliterated and absorbed the local communities 
which formerly constituted Europe. The ‘reception’ of the 
Roman Law on the continent of Europe supplanted in great 
measure the coutumes, or local laws of France and ‘municipal 
law’ in Germany; while the absorption of Canon Law and the 
Law Merchant by the Common Law in England was followed 
by the assertion of a judicial and legal hierarchy in America that 
eventually secured the supremacy of the federal Constitution. 
This process culminated politically during the last century in 
the Civil War in America and in the unification of Italy and the 
establishment of the German Empire. This simplification of 
the social pattern during the last three or four centuries has 
reduced the social functions of the individual again to such 
moral compunctions as were recognized by the Greeks, and to 
‘patriotism’ and to obedience to the legal order. 

More recently there have developed, however, the social 
complexities consequent to the ‘industrial revolution’ and to 
scientific inventions and appliances. The political virtues of 
extreme nationalism have been challenged, furthermore, not only 
by international developments, but by reassertions of states’ 
rights and by demands for local option and autonomy. Political 
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representation is becoming less territorial and more syndicate: 
the farm-bloc in Congress, the reallignment of parties in England, 
Mussolini’s reorganization of the lower house in Italy, and the 
establishment of a ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ in Russia, 
whatever we may think of their justifiability, are symptoms of 
the change in attitude. Further manifestations of this same 
social tendency are to be discovered in the delegated powers of 
corporations, in the persistent refusal of labor unions to support 
political parties or to have recourse to the courts, in the exemption 
of farmers’ codéperatives from the operation of the Sherman 
Law, and in the organization of business and professional asso- 
ciations. One should not play fast and loose with the concepts 
of value and existence, especially by confusing them. But this 
fallacy is discoverable as much in connection with attempts to 
justify our present nationalistic social order as in possible 
modifications of it. These new social groups are assuming 
functions which a central government and a uniformly adminis- 
tered legal system cannot properly appropriate. These functions 
have been defined and recognized by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and have become an important part of social 
behavior and a fruitful source of social theory. Not only are 
law and government avoiding the invasion of the moral realm 
of the unenforceable, but the particular and characteristic 
functions of non-legal and non-political groups are being ac- 
knowledged. And there is considerable reason for regarding 
such an event as highly desirable and significant. 

The progress of morality may in a sense be measured by the 
increasing extent of social group-loyalty, from family to tribe, 
to city-state or professional or business group, to nation, and 
possibly in the future to internationalism. If this be true, then 
our moral obligation, quantitatively weighed, consists in being 
loyal to the largest social group that can effectively secure the 
things we regard as of most value. Practically this means 
today obedience to law and the exhibition of real patriotism. 
Especially would it be incumbent on professional and business 
groups to give a blanket endorsement to law and its enforcement. 
The question arises, however, What if the law is unjust, or 
what if the government is unreasonable and unfair? If the 
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professional or business group is more representative of what 
the individual considers to be a just social policy, to which social 
group shall he give his major loyalty in case there is a conflict? 

An attorney is employed to institute civil suit to recover 
from another member of the Bar an amount of money procured 
by the latter from the client by means of forgeries committed by 
the defendant. The client instructs the new attorney not to 
inform the District Attorney of the forgeries and not to lay any 
complaint before any bar association against the offending 
attorney, nor to take any steps against the offending attorney 
except civil proceedings to recover the amount of which he has 
been defrauded. Is the new attorney under any professional 
duty to disclose the offense? Lawyers, according to their code 
of ethics, ‘‘should expose without fear or favor before the proper 
tribunals corrupt or dishonest conduct in the profession,” and 
are specifically warned in case perjury has been committed to 
“bring the matter to the knowledge of the prosecuting authori- 
ties." But it is generally accepted among American lawyers 
that ‘confidential communications from a client should not be 
disclosed,” and they are “privileged” at law. In Galsworthy’s 
Loyalties, the lawyer, learning during the course of the trial 
that his client is unquestionably guilty, lays the facts before 
the judge and refuses to go on with the case. 

The doctor is in a somewhat similar position when approached 
by the prospective spouse of one of his patients and asked 
regarding the health and purity of the latter. What should the 
doctor do? His primary professional interest coincides with 
the public interest in conserving the public health, especially 
of the future generation. The dignity and worth of his profession 
consist partly in the fact that the profession is constantly 
committing professional suicide. But the doctor is also inter- 
ested in safeguarding the confidential knowledge obtained by at 
least an implied pledge of fidelity when it was first disclosed. 
If professional men violate the confidences placed in them, then 
clients and patients will cease to be frank with doctor, lawyer, 
priest, or banker. Only by encouraging frankness can the 
professional man learn the facts of a case, and only so can he 
render proper professional services. The social implications 
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extend to the ministrations of the Catholic Church, to the 
administration of juvenile courts, to the stabilization of our 
whole financial structure, and to the intimacies of family life. 

Those who believe that their own social groups or institutions 
represent ideals superior to those of the state, will insist that, 
when a real conflict arises between their own group ideals and 
the laws, their loyalty must be given to the former. This is 
the explanation of the conscientious objector and of the aboli- 
tionist; it explains in part the tax-dodger and the business man 
who refuses to divulge his trade knowledge to governmental 
employees. And it is this same principle that justifies the 
insistence of professional men on their right to keep professional 
secrets inviolate, a principle which asserts that there are other 
groups besides the state which can and should determine social 
conduct. So long as these various social agencies are merely 
complementary to each other, no one can object to their dis- 
tributing among themselves their social functions. But when 
these various interests conflict, then there arise moral and 
ethical problems such as we have just discussed. This problem 
becomes difficult when a large social group like a nation finds 
itself confronted by the interests of humanity represented in a 
Church or a League of Nations. And in the case of ‘confidential 
communications,’ the problem is no less difficult, although the 
state or nation may be confronted by only a small professional 
or business group. 

It is this field of ethical behavior which constitutes the most 
recent objective offered to scientific social analysis. Not only 
are the more complicated problems of social pluralism and 
evaluation presented to the social philosopher in concrete form, 
but there are also those peculiar specifications worked out by 
each social group in the form of codes of ethics and practice 
cases, business methods and efforts at standardization of products 
which characterized Medieval life. Whether history is repeating 
itself may well concern the student of social relations. That 
the Medieval situation could exactly repeat itself after several 
intervening centuries of national supremacy and legal uniformity, 
would involve a major historical fallacy. The opportunity for 
employing the historical-comparative method is, however, ap- 
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parent. The emphasis placed by business and professional 
groups on voluntary codperation offers material alike to morals, 
the domain of the unenforceable, and ethics, the realm of perma. 
nent social expediency. The methodological problems involved 
are as rich as the content of functional activities is varied. 
What the human mind has been about all this while becomes 
a matter of interesting conjecture. Certainly Greek thought is 
characterized by its emphasis on secular explanation and ana- 
lytical clarity. This followed in pleasant contrast with the 
previous supernatural concepts employed by primitive man to 
solve what he regarded as miracles or mysteries. Was this 
Greek thought the result of a catching-up of human ingenuity 
with the complexities of his natural environment? Were the 
dreams and fantasies of previous peoples the incoherent mental 
discharges of an organism that had been swamped by the 
growing heterogeneity of a universe from which the physical 
mists had gradually disappeared? And did the growing social 
complexities that followed upon the comparatively simple Greek 
life again prove too much for human mental capacity? The 
resort of Medieval thinkers to a transcendent heaven and to 
supernatural powers for explanations and controls proved as 
ineffective as the social pluralism involved in Genosse and guild 
was inadequate in comparison with nationalism and law. Have 
these latter in turn outrun their course, and is the human mind 
again in modern times catching up with the growing complexities 
of the natural and social world, complexities which twice before 
outstripped its capacities? If so, we are on the verge of a 
secularization of thought which may repeat the Age of Pericles 
and that of the Renaissance and the Enlightenment. We may 
yet again bring heaven down to earth and once more assert a 
humanism in our conquest of nature and in an intelligent form 
of social engineering The conscious employment of social as 
well as natural agencies for enhancing the welfare and worth 
and dignity of the human being is a method which should not 
be neglected if we really have the opportunity of employing it. 
The individual will thereby come to have an enhanced value. 
Not only will there remain to him those properties of his physical 
essence which have always been regarded as his private self. 
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Nor will there be any detraction from that other relatively 
constant value, his moral personality and character. But to 
these and to the functional and variable factors now secured 
and facilitated by law and government, there are to be added— 
or integrated—those vocational and avocational interests which 
contribute to the richness of the pattern of individuality, es- 
pecially if they be objectified and intensified in social institutions, 
corporations, or trade and professional associations. That is, 
if a person be regarded as in part the sum total of such interests 
as he has, if a man comes to himself in concrete social activities, 
then the conscious selection of such professional and business 
groups as will serve instrumentally to secure his social capacities, 
will conserve to the great society its necessary and most desirable 


constituents. 
C. F. TAEUSCH. 
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DISCUSSION 
DR. BROAD ON PERCEPTION AND MATTER. 


oan BROAD’S main conclusions from his analysis of sense 
perception are: (a) “we may believe that there are relatively 
permanent objects which literally have shape, size and position; 
which stand in literal spatial and temporal relations to each other; 
and which literally move about in Space; (6) a single physical object 
may manifest itself at the same time in the same or in different ways 
to a number of minds animating bodies in various places; (c) we can 
determine with high probability the shape, size, and position of the 
physical object which manifests itself in this situation; (d) we may 
not believe that the objective constituents of perceptual situations 
are literally spatio-temporal parts of the physical objects which we 
are said to be perceiving in those situations.’’' In the course of 
his detailed arguments, however, the final negative conclusion (d) 
precedes the others; and I shall endeavor to show: (1) that he 
adduces no evidence whatever for this conclusion, but that it is 
asserted purely dogmatically and is therefore devoid of logical value; 
(2) on the other hand, as soon as this negative position is (for argu- 
ment’s sake) conceded, then it becomes altogether impossible to 
attain the positive conclusions (a, b,c). Since these plainly constitute 
a realism, though of a highly attenuated type, it follows that his 
arguments actually involve either noumenalism or subjectivism. 

1. All that the “analysis of perceptual situations” really yields is 
the theoretical distinction between (a) ‘the objective constituent of 
the perceptual situation” and (8) ‘the physical object.” Now this 
distinction is of undeniably high value; but it is obviously quite 
insufficient in itself to justify any assertion that (a) and (8), while 
thus distinguishable, can never be perceived to be existentially 
identical with each other. Yet Mr. Broad immediately proceeds to 
maintain that “no amount of perceptual verification can prove that 
the objective constituent of a perceptual situation is a part of a 
physical object of a certain specified kind."’* But this, in the absence 

1 The Mind and its Place in Nature, pp. 218, 219. Belief is concerned in each 
of these instances, as with the remaining subordinate points; cf. further p. 566 
below. 


2 Op. cit., p. 155. 
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of prior evidence, is nothing more than a dogmatic begging of the 
entire question at issue. Mr. Broad’s actual treatment consists in 
the surreptitious expansion of the distinction between (a) and (8) 
into their separation as being two independent types of existents, 
followed by the dogmatic statement that this separation can never 
be perceptually disproved. But any such method plainly excludes, 
in advance and a priori, a possible alternative of fundamental im- 
portance, and is therefore just as illogical as would be a jury’s assertion, 
before the trial begins, that no amount of evidence could prove the 
prisoner's innocence. In the same way the final issue is here prejudged 
by excluding the possibility that an entity may simultaneously 
exhibit the two distinct aspects in question—may (that is to say) 
possess attributes that are both physical and directly perceptible, as 
is maintained not simply by the naive realist but by Dr. Alexander 
and other writers. Apart from details, their arguments involve 
nothing more than the distinction between a single entity as being 
physical so far as its existence is concerned, and as directly perceptible 
so far as its relations to psycho-physical organisms are concerned; 
which is not antecedently impossible, unless we begin by assuming 
that the mind can know only its own states. Such a distinction, in 
its more familiar aspects, is never taken to involve existential duality. 
Mr. Baldwin, e¢.g., presents two aspects that are materially, and not 
merely nominally, distinct. As prime minister he may not hold 
directorships, while as private citizen he may not advise dissolution. 
But no one imagines that there are two independent persons, of whom 
the king sees one and clubmen the other. Yet the alternative which 
Dr. Broad dogmatically excludes at this stage of his argument is of 
exactly the same logical type; and it may be expressed in terms of 
“appearance” by saying that “all appearance is partial reality.” * 
Dr. Broad’s own frequent references to “fragments” and “slices” 
make his ignoring of this principle all the more remarkable. Now 
it is vitally important to observe that such “parts” are in the first 
instance directly perceived; a visible, or tangible, area, e.g., is perceived 
—not formally judged nor inferred—to include smaller areas. Simi- 
larly, the section p. 149 (6) means no more than that the bell is 
perceptible during part of its total existence. But all this is quite 
compatible with the view that whatever is thus directly perceived— 

*But not therefore partially real—another too prevalent confusion of the 
situation. 

*“The perceptual situation contains . . . part of the bell’s surface . . . part 
of a larger surface: . . . slice of history . . . fragment of the object . . . selection 


of qualities,” pp. 149, 150; ¢f. the passage at head of p. 199. 
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the “objective constituent” or sensum—is literally what Mr. Broad 
calls a part—fragment—selection—from the total physical properties 
of the object. Provided that illusions and hallucinations are ae. 
counted for, this fragmentariness cannot be taken to imply, much 
less to prove, that the sensed content is existentially other than the 
material thing. On this point, however, an unconscious prejudgment 
in his own favor is aroused by his persistent use of the terms “ visual,” 
“tactual” and “perceptual.’”” Now whatever form our final theory 


may assume, the “objective constituents’’ themselves are neither 
visual nor tactual, but visible or tangible—the situation in short is 
not perceptual but perceived; and any confusion of these pivotal 
terms is just as erroneous as to say ‘“‘energy’’ when we mean “force,” 
or “anabolic” instead of “‘katabolic.’’ It is always the psychical § 
processes that are “visual,” efc.; but these are at the same time 
subjective, so that the ultimate effect of this terminological confusion 
is that the contents or objects of these processes also tend to be regarded 
as being more or less subjective, and thus the issue is once again 
foreclosed in advance.® 

The plain man, of course, never makes this distinction between 
sensa and physical things, since he thinks not of sensa but of tables. 
The philosopher, on the contrary, must begin with this distinction; 
but immediately to expand it into a complete existential separation 
of the distinct aspects is altogether unjustifiable. ‘There is nothing,” 
contiaues Mr. Broad, “in any particular perceptual situation, taken 
by itself, to tell us that in it alone the apparent and the real char- 
acteristics of the objective constituent are identical.’’’ This asser- 
tion, however, is open to two criticisms which are in my opinion 
equally fatal. The first is that it is in direct variance with Dr. 
Broad’s own earlier standpoints, to which he still adheres;* for he 
there maintains that “when I look straight down on a penny, both 
the physical object and the visual appearance are round;"’ and “in 
the case of two-dimensional (objects) there are positions from which 
the true shape can be seen;"’* not, it must be noted, inferred nor 
believed in; and this, again, simply from the inspection of the “ par- 
ticular perceptual situation taken by itself;’’ the visible coin is both 
sensibly round and physically round at the same moment at which 

§ Or psycho-physiological. 

* Cf., e.g., Broad'’s discussion of Mr. Johnson's position, p. 127. 

TP. 179. 

*“*T must refer to the Second Part of Scientific Thought for a defence of my 


views," p. 140. 
* Scientific Thought, p. 244; Perception, Physics and Reality, p. 234 (my italics). 
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I see it. It is easy, however, to construct more complex instances 
such as a small sphere of smooth transparent plate glass. As with 
the penny, its size and entire spherical shape can be directly seen; 
they can also be directly felt by clasping; and these properties, by 
Mr. Broad’s own earlier admissions, are not merely apparent (much 
less subjective) but are also real. But nothing compels us to halt 
at this point; for in exactly the same sense the felt weight of a gramme 
and the visible yellow of the sodium line are also physically real. The 
further extension of this principle, and its detailed connection with 
pure conception, should therefore present no theoretical difficulty.’® 

The second objection is that Mr. Broad’s statement, as it stands, 
has no bearing on the actual facts of experience. For while it may 
be true that no single perceptual situation “taken by itself’’ can tell 
us that apparent characters are identical with physical, still no such 
situation ever is ‘“‘taken by itself."" Even by the naive realist it is 
subconsciously and automatically compared with and referred to 
other perceptual and conceptual situations, this process being con- 
tinued until naive experience attains some amount of coherence; 
while the scientist and philosopher only expand this method to its 
greatest possible degree." The plain man’s investigation is partly 
observational, partly inferential; partly subconscious, partly reflec- 
tive; while its many errors and deceptions are what suggest the 
familiar attempts to divorce ‘appearance’ from ‘reality.’ But even 
these serious defects can be removed only by resuming the original 
standpoint and method, as is most clearly seen in scientific observation 
and experiment; but, of course, not there alone. 

2. Thus by unfounded assertion combined with careless terminology 
our theories are from the outset headed towards subjectivism, while 
at the same time all subsequent attempts to escape this fate are 
completely frustrated by the implications of the initial standpoint 
itself. For an insurmountable barrier of mon-physical sensa or 
becomes erected around the mind, com- 


“objective constituents’ 
pletely cutting it off from any form of cognition of the physical world 
assuch. This impasse is in no degree relieved by describing “‘ objective 
constituents” as ‘“‘neither mental nor physical”; at the best they 


1° Cf. Watt's more recent conclusions, derived from purely psychological data, 
in The Sensory Basis of Knowledge. ‘We are justified in speaking of the real size 
of the things we see; there is some evidence that we also see the real colours of 
things,” pp. 192, 193. 

" The criterion of coherence is implied by Broad’s treatment of memory, p. 251, 


“we shall still have to rely entirely on agreement... . 
@P. 184; cf. p. 181. 
37 
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form a no-man’s-land whose actual nature only complicates the 
original problem. The final result is that the physical object remains 
an undiscoverable thing-in-itself; and I shall now try to show that 
Mr. Broad’s arguments in favor of what I have called an “attenuated 
realism” are invalidated by his own premises, both explicit and 
implicit. It is true that he expresses his final position in terms of 
belief; * but even belief is logically unjustifiable, so that it becomes 
merely a feeble concession to the non-rational ‘will to believe’ whose 
spiritual home is certainly not Cambridge. 

Waiving, however, the question whether our ultimate intellectual 
attitude is knowledge or belief, Dr. Broad maintains the existence of 
the world of real physical objects which corresponds in an extremely 
complicated way with the realm of perceived (or “ perceptual”) 
objects.“ Further, both physical objects and perceived constituents 
are alike extended and durable—i.c., are spatio-temporal; and this 
not only in general terms but in perfectly definite ways such as square, 
oblong, spherical, etc. But when we ask the inevitable question— 
How do we know (or even believe) this? we immediately find that 
Mr. Broad is in the same predicament as Locke, when he asserted 
the correspondence of ideas of primary qualities with those qualities 
themselves, insofar as the former precisely resembled the latter. 
For although real physical spatio-temporal objects exist, while directly 
perceived entities are also, and in the same sense of the term, spatio- 
temporal,” still (Mr. Broad maintains) we can never, under any 
circumstances, perceive physical objects as such;* since if we ever 
did so—if perceived entities were ever existentially identical with 
physical objects—our present problem would never arise. But if we 
never perceive the physical object, obviously we can never compare 
it with the perceived constituent. We have therefore not the slightest 
logical ground for holding that physical things are spatio-temporal 
in the same sense that perceived entities are spatio-temporal. We 
certainly may (or as Hume argued, must) believe this “instinctively,” 
as the plain man is usually (but erroneously) supposed to do. Mr. 
Broad’s conclusions, however, are not thus “instinctive” but rational, 
even if they are finally presented as only beliefs. But so far as his 

Pp. 218, 219. 

““The physical object which corresponds to its epistemological object,” 


p. 156. 

% Pp. 218, 219; “Shape, size, spatial position, date, of a sensum.” 

‘In no case does a perceptual situation contain as a constituent the physical 
object . . . this object, as such, is never a constituent of the situation,” pp. 156, 
158. 
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own arguments go, these can establish neither belief nor knowledge 
about purely physical existents. They yield nothing more, at the 
best, than some modern variant of Berkeleyanism; or if we desire 
to transcend this, some form of noumenalism. 

The belief which Dr. Broad finally accepts, moreover, is of a most 
unusual kind; for it exhibits some degree of both certainty and 
necessity:—‘‘It is therefore certain that geometrical properties and 
sensible forms . .. must be distinguished. It seems practically 
certain that objective constituents do have spatial characteristics. 
. . . I have no doubt that the general conception of a spatial whole 
springs from our acquaintance with visual fields.’’'” Now necessity 
and certainty are the essential attributes of knowledge, so that 
Mr. Broad’s adoption of belief tends to abolish all distinction between 
itself and knowledge as such, thus violating the logical principle that 
belief is concerned with probability and knowledge with certainty. 

Nor, alternatively, can we maintain that physical things are spatio- 
temporal in some sense of this term wholly different from that in 
which “objective constituents of perceptual situations” are spatio- 
temporal. For while this may be true, since it is neither impossible 
nor illogical, still it plainly involves another type of noumenalism. 
If ‘spatio-temporal’ has not the same essential meaning as in the 
judgment ‘this visible surface is spatio-temporal,’ what is its meaning? 
Since comparison (as we have seen already) is quite impossible, 
any other significance it may have is undiscoverable; and thus the 
term becomes nothing more than an imposing but meaningless sound, 
the obvious consequence being that the physical world is rendered 
completely noumenal.!® 

There still remains another alternative which is, however, still 
more fatal to Dr. Broad’s final theory. For it is quite possible that 
sensa may be colored and warm, while at the same time the existen- 
tially independent physical object may possess the same, or analogous, 
properties; and the expansion of this suggestion seems at first sight 
to involve the position finally adopted by Mr. Broad—that both 
sensa and physical things, while thus existentially independent, are 
nevertheless spatio-temporal in one and the same sense of this term. 
But, if we exclude noumenalism, this is impossible. For since time 
and space are universal attributes, and not (like color and warmth) 

Pp. 172, 202, 203; of. p. 171—"I find it necessary ...;" p. 204—"this 
seems practically certain . . .” (slightly abridged). 

The same result attends the familiar theological argument that divine justice | 
and goodness are wholly other than human justice, etc.; this really means that | 
the divine nature is unknowable. 
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localized or sporadic, Mr. Broad’s theory involves the existence of 
the spatio-temporal realm in which sensa exist, and at the same time 
of a completely independent spatio-temporal universe in which 
physical things exist—that is, in short, two realms of space-time. 
For if not—if the space-time of sensa is identical with that of physical 
things—then plainly the latter is directly sensed and perceived, and 
so becomes in itself the “objective constituent of the perceptual 
situation.” But Mr. Broad denies this;'* what then is the nature 
of the relation between physical space-time and sense-perceived 
space-time? Can we conceive that corresponding to, yet independent 
of, the stellar space-time we perceive, there exists a physical spatio- 
temporal stellar universe? If so, what intervenes between these two 
species of space-time? How are they related to each other? If by 
space-time, which of the two types in question does this belong to? 
or is there a third type, itself unknown? and can we avoid an infinitely 
regressive relation? If not by space-time, then either their relation 
again becomes noumenal, or perceived space-time becomes purely 
subjective—nothing more than a ‘form’ of mind or a modification 
of consciousness; in which case, and taking into account the effects 
of the complex series of psycho-physiological processes on which 
Mr. Broad lays so much emphasis, why should it so closely resemble, 
or “‘correspond to,"’ physical space-time as it is said to do? 

It may elucidate this difficulty to consider the specific case of the 
drunkard’s pink rat. How does the sober man know (or again believe) 
there is no such animal? We cannot, on Mr. Broad’s own premises, 


place the real physical corner of the room beside the “ perceptual” 
corner, so as to assure ourselves of their contrasted content. Our 
certainty therefore, even if this be only the certainty and necessity 
of belief, must arise from our survey of “perceptual situations” or 
“sensa’’ themselves. We appeal, that is, from the sensa of Philip 
drunk to the sensa of Philip sober; and similarly with color blindness 
and analogous phenomena. It should be superfluous to add that 
all such perceptual contradictions must be submitted to the criticism 
of reason. But this must not be interpreted to mean that we can 
ever absolutely transcend perception so far as direct awareness of 
the physical world is concerned. This consideration, however, raises 
an equally important aspect of the problem. 

For it may easily be supposed that even if (as Berkeley argued) 
actual and immediate comparison of perceived content with inde- 

” P. 219 (6), taken in conjunction with (8). 

% The same fatal dilemma attends any theory of ‘private’ spaces and ‘private’ 
times such as Mr. Russell advocates. 
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pendent physical objects is excluded by our premises, still it may 
be possible to overcome this difficulty by an appeal to conception. 
In countless instances, obviously, this is the mind's sole recourse, 
since much of our knowledge of the universe is not perceptual but 
purely conceptual. Can we not therefore adopt this familiar method 
here, and so advance from the perceptual realm to the physical? 
But this is rendered impossible by the very conditions of all cognitive 
experience; and it is too frequently forgotten that all our scientific 
concepts alike—of electron and atom, of energy and force, of the 
invisible agencies of life and mind—can be derived from the content 
of direct perception and from nothing else. It is true, as the history 
of science shows, that these concepts become more and more un- 
familiar as they are progressively deprived of the everyday attributes 
which they first possessed, and so transformed into the “ballet of 
bloodless categories’’ of the modern physicist and mathematician. 
But again the true significance of this unavoidable conceptual expan- 
sion is too often ignored; for it plainly means that the material 
universe is stripped of all except spatio-temporal, quantitative and 
relational attributes." Even these are coming to be regarded as 
merely interpretative concessions to the weakness of human under- 
standing; if, on the other hand, they are retained as existentially 
real those difficulties attending space and time arise which have 
already been referred to. 

Here then we must make our choice. Either (a) the content of 
direct perception includes material whence thought may derive its 
intricate conceptual schema of the material universe, which implies 
that there can exist no such absolute severance between the physical 
realm and the perceived realm as Mr. Broad and other writers main- 
tain, so that they become therefore existentially continuous; or (§) 
knowledge is eternally immured within non-physical or neutral 
“objective constituents,” * while al/ the conceptual physical attributes 
without exception which,are developed from these become merely 
metaphorical, figurative or pragmatic; whence it follows that the 
material universe (as many scientists are content to believe) becomes 
completely noumenal, so that even Mr. Broad’s attenuated realism 
is excluded.* The nature of what is directly perceived, in other 

"1 Cf. “Nature, soundiless, scentless, colourless ... quite unbelievable.” 
Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, pp. 77, 78. 

%3*Neither mental nor physical,”’ Broad, loc. cit., p. 184; of. ““mere sensum,” 
P. 193. 

* Of course the alternative remains that in mathematics we do not know what 
we are speaking about, and nothing is either true nor false. 
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words, ultimately determines the entire nature and extent of what 
we can know about the physical universe. In this respect the stream 
of thought can never rise higher than its source; to imagine that it 
does so in abstract theory, even when this deals with imaginary 
quantities, n-dimensional space, and other apparent contradictions, 
is a radical error. The very conditions of experience render it im- 
possible to distil the physical from the non-physical or even the 
quasi-physical—impossible, in short, to extract objectivity from any 
form of subjectivity. 

Now it is quite clear that Mr. Broad’s own account of the develop- 
ment of geometrical ideas is based upon the foregoing relation between 
conception and perception. ‘“‘The general conception of a spatial 
whole springs from our acquaintance with visual fields. . . . The 
physical world is conceived on the analogy of the visual field.” ™ 
Thus our entire knowledge of the former emerges from and inseparably 
depends upon our experience of the latter; and if scientific terms 
(including of course mathematical) are to retain any intelligibility 
they must find their primary origin in the content of direct perception.™ 
But all this at once necessitates an unbroken continuity between 
these two levels of experience, so that both are equally concerned, 
though in highly diverse ways, with the same material universe. 
It becomes therefore impossible to maintain Mr. Broad’s radical 
existential dichotomy between “objective constituents of perceptual 
situations’’ on the one hand and the physical world on the other, 
more especially in face of the difficulties attending his theory of two 
types of space-time. 

This leads to the final feature of Mr. Broad’s analysis—his denial 
of inference in perceptual experience. ‘“‘We cannot detect any such 
process, and we ascribe perception to beings who would be quite 
incapable of making inferences of the kind required.” * It is of 
course obvious that animals, children, and naive realists never con- 
struct any formal inferences. But (as Mr. Broad implicitly admits) 
even the most formal inference, the most complex syllogism and the 
most abstract mathematical theory, are in their origin nothing more 
than systematic expansions of perceptual experience, apart from 
which they have no intelligibility.” Further, the remote ancestors 
of both Newton and Einstein were probably ascidians. Unless 


“P. 203. Cf. also the passage pp. 171, 172, ‘let us consider circularity. . 

% Cf. Whitehead, op. cit., p. 126. “I do not understand how a common world 
of thought can be established in the absence of a common world of sense.” 

%*P. 154; of. pp. 208 (1), 235. 

27 Pp. 171, 172, 203, 204. 
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therefore we postulate some point in mental evolution at which 
inference, as such, instantaneously ‘emerges,’ it must follow that even 
perceptual expcrience is inferential not formally but substantially, 
in the sense that it spontaneously follows a course which, as the 
higher levels of reflection arise, becomes cast into the diverse modes 
of formal inference proper. In more technical terms perception is 
quasi- or sub-inferential;** and in this respect Mr. Broad, like other 


recent theorists, has altogether ignored those psychical processes 
which occur during early childhood and so become the almost un- 
conscious basis of adult experience. But it is during this funda- 
mentally important formative period that the pragmatic distinction 
between appearance and reality gradually develops; even young 
animals exhibit some indication of this mental expansion, as when 
kittens and puppies slowly learn that their mirror images are ‘unreal.’ 
This insufficiently recognized fact has still further weighty conse- 
quences. For as these sub-inferences increase in complexity, their 
conclusions become incorporated within the consolidating substance 
of experience in such a way that their original inferential character 
entirely disappears. The child, knowing nothing of inference as such, 
can never recognize its presence; while the adult likewise ignores it 
because he has adopted its conclusions as the only elements of practical 
value, while forgetting how he first attained them. But whenever 
we meet a person whose identity is at first uncertain, we finally decide, 
‘This is A,’ by a process that is substantially inferential, and is of 
exactly the same general type as primary childish recognition on 
the one hand, and systematic scientific identification on the other.?® 

It follows therefore that what Mr. Broad describes as “ Postulates” 
are, logically, not Postulates at all; they are simply the extremely 
summarized final conclusions of all the earlier inferential processes 
that have been unconsciously traversed by the mind. But the 
arguments themselves, crude, pragmatic and subconscious as they 
are in the main,™ have naturally been forgotten; and thus the episte- 
mologist mistakenly describes their conclusions as “postulates.” 

* This principle again cannot be confined to perception alone. It plainly 
applies to naive ethics, primitive law and early art. Cf. the logical theory of 
Bradley and Bosanquet, and the more recent psychological analysis of Watt's 
Sensory Basis of Knowledge, where the successive integrations of primary experience 
are outlined. Contrast Broad’s “ quasi-belief,”” p. 216. 

Cf. p. 242; “seeing a penny, and judging that it is brown.” 

© P, 217. 

" But not exclusively. Everyone is familiar with the attractive seriousness of 
a child in ‘‘a brown study.” 
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‘ 


In this connection Mr. Broad refers to “‘an innate principle of inter. 
pretation,’’ holding that the concept of physical object is not “got 
out of” experience until it has been “put into” experience. This 
standpoint combines the medieval superstition as to ‘innate ideas’ 
with Kant’s theory of the a priori. All ‘interpretation’ however, 
at bottom, is inferential; and the “principle’’ becomes “innate” 
only by the progressive incorporation of its results in adult experience, 
J. E. Turner. 
THE UNIVERSITY, 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM SIMILARITY. 


HE article by Professor R. M. Blake on “The Identity of In- 
discernibles ” recently published in this Review! has once 
more brought to the front, though perhaps more clearly than ever 
before, the issues involved in the doctrine of subsistence based on 
the argument from similarity. He states that the argument, so far 
as he is aware, has not been refuted and consequently deserves more 
attention than it seems to have received. He explains the argument 
and points out three important consequences that follow from it: 
(1) “that universals which are predicated of particular entities are 
not themselves constituents of those entities"’;? (2) that the ‘identity 
of indiscernibles’ is denied; (3) that an Aristotelian ‘matter,’ in 
which lies the principle of individuation, is affirmed. 

I agree with him that the argument deserves the most serious 
attention. It offers the only satisfactory definition of similarity now 
on the philosophical stage. Other treatments appear either to lead 
to circular definitions, or to convert the experience into a mere ap- 
pearance. 

In spite of its obvious merits, however, I feel that this definition 
of similarity with its implicit argument is inadequate. There are 
three ways in which it might be met: (1) by denying that the analysis 
of similarity offered by the argument is the sole adequate analysis; 
(2) by showing that the analysis leads to consequences that are 
inconsistent with one another; (3) by showing that the analysis leads 
to consequences that are not compatible with empirical facts that 
seem as insistent as the empirical fact of similarity. The argument 

%“*We only cognise in things a priori that which we ourselves place in them.” 
Pref. Crit. of Pure Reason. 


Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, January, 1927, Ppp. 44-57. 
2 Loc. cit., p. 48. 
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from similarity can, I believe, actually be met in the first and third 
of these ways. I shall try to show at the end of this paper how it 
can be met in the third way. 

It is furthermore my belief that while the second and third con- 
sequences which Mr. Blake draws from the argument from similarity 
do follow from the argument, the first does not, and, what is more, 
that its contrary does. In making this affirmation I find I stand 
almost alone in opposition to many eminent men, yet with all Mr. 
Blake’s backing I still think he is wrong. And the central point of 
this paper is to try to make clear why in this particular I think he 
is wrong. 

Among realists the chief point of contention in recent discussion 
appears to have been whether or not there are any particulars as 
distinct ontological entities, that is, whether or not the part of par- 
ticulars could not be played by certain complexes or conterts of 
universals. And it seems to have been almost a tacit assumption 
that if the need for particulars as distinct ontological entities was 
established, then these particulars must be apart from, transcendent 
to, the universals predicated of them. This assumption derives 
added support from certain arguments other than the argument 
from similarity in support of subsistence, which definitely establish 
(if valid) transcendent subsistent entities. Such an argument is 
that, for instance, which pleads for ‘objectives’ as the objects of 
reference in judgments of supposal, negation, and the like. The 
point of this argument is that these objects cannot be in existence 
and consequently must be in subsistence. Subsistent entities, so 
proved, definitely are separated from existence, transcendent to it. 
The basis of my position is that if a realist undertakes to establish 
subsistent entities by the argument from similarity, he must take 
the consequences of that argument all the way through and not at 
critical moments turn to other arguments which establish subsistent 
entities of a totally different sort, and lead to a metaphysical system 
of a totally different sort. Most arguments for subsistence definitely 
prove (if accepted) the status of entities transcendent to existence. 
The argument from similarity I believe definitely proves (if accepted) 
the status of subsistent entities immanent in existence. 

What is the argument from similarity? We perceive two objects 
just alike—say two red objects. We cannot discriminate any quali- 
tative difference between them; we do discriminate a numerical differ- 
ence. Such is the perception. Now, this perception is paradoxical. 
It informs us that there are two objects, and yet also, since both objects 
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are exactly alike, it seems to inform us that there is only one. The 
paradox may be solved by an interpretation, by hypothesizing two 
sorts of being, by affirming that the objects are two existentially and 
one subsistentially. Similarity may then be defined by this hypothesis 
as the ‘participation’ (or whatever term may be coined to denote 
the transaction hypothesized between these two hypothetical types 
of being) of two or more particulars (existent entities) in a universal 
(subsistent entity). The persuasive power of the argument lies in 
the fact that it offers an hypothesis completely adequate to the 
ubiquitous and intellectually fundamental experience of similarity, 
It is important to notice that this argument is an interpretation of 
the experience of similarity and by no means a mere description. 
The positive description brings us up short with a paradox. The 
argument from similarity penetrates through the paradox and offers 
an hypothesis of two kinds of being and a connecting transaction. 

Having accepted the hypothesis as plausible, we now ask what 
follows as to the status of the existent and subsistent entities hypothe- 
sized. It appears at once that all characters whether qualities or 
relations must be subsistent entities, since any character might be 
taken as the basis of similarity; and reciprocally, that no characters 
are existent entities. For the argument is that in exact similarity 
we have evidence of a transaction between two types of being into 
which the similar objects may be laterally divided through analysis 
—the numerical difference going to existence, the identity of character 
to subsistence. Therefore, at once, the third consequence Mr. 
Blake draws, that the argument from similarity implies an Aristotelian 
‘matter,’ is established. The existent entities alone are what guaran- 
tee the duality and the individuality of the two exactly similar 
objects, and they are able to execute this function precisely by giving 
up all claim to a private ownership in the characters. Mr. Blake's 
second consequence, the denial of the identity of ‘indiscernibles’ 
also follows. If characterless existential entities are the basis of 
individuality, two objects might be exactly alike in all characters 
and still be two objects. 

But Mr. Blake's first consequence, that the universal is not the 
character present in the particular similar objects, does not follow. 
Its contrary, on the contrary, does. It is just because the character 
in the two similar objects is perceived as identical in those two objects 
that it is hypothesized to be identical and to be subsistent since it 
must be ontologically distinguished from the duality which is existent. 
To assert anything else is to deny the force of the argument. If the 
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red in one object is different from the red in the other, the whole 
argument breaks down. 

Now, of course I know that Mr. Blake does not mean that the red 
in one of two similar red objects is different from the red in the other. 
But let us see what he says: “. . . if entities (say A and B) are not 
to be identical in respect of those characters in which they are exactly 
similar, then it will follow that even if both be red, the red that is a 
constituent of A, although exactly similar to the red that is a constitu- 
ent of B, cannot be simply identical therewith. It will accordingly 
not be the universal redness which will form a constituent of either 
of our entities. We shall have instead two particular and numerically 
distinct reds which are merely of one and the same identical universal 
sort or kind.’’* The reds, you see, are not really different reds, not 
different shades of red, they are merely numerically different reds. 
But that was just our paradox which the argument from similarity 
was to solve. Since the two reds are not really identical, how does 
Mr. Blake now offer to solve the paradox? He tells us that they are 
of “the same identical universal sort or kind,’ and this universal 
sort or kind, I take it, is the subsistent redness. Here there are two 
questions I should like to ask: (1) Is the universal redness red? 
(2) What is the relation between the red that is seen as red in the 
particular objects and redness? That first question is asked in all 
seriousness, for the two similar objects are perceived as similar just 
because they are perceived as red, and if redness is not red, then 
redness is not the character in respect to which the two similar objects 
are perceived as similar, and is no character with which the argument 
from similarity has anything todo. The second question is important 
because if the red in the particular object is not the immanence of 
redness in the particular, then the relation between the particular 
object and the universal redness is not a relation with which the 
argument from similarity has any acquaintance. 

If Mr. Blake is serious in distinguishing red from redness in any 
other sense than that red is one particular manifestation of redness, 
and I think he has made it clear that he is, then redness would only 
be red by coincidence and the similarity of the various particular 
reds would be accounted for only in terms of a “nameless relation’’ * 
to a really equally nameless universal. More than that, since the 
universal would function on! 1s a center for a set of nameless re- 
lations radiating out to concrete particulars, someone would be sure to 


* Loc. cit., p. 48. 
* The phrase is Mr. G. E. Moore's. 
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suggest dropping out the universal and retaining merely the unifying 
relations. This is what Mr. Stout has done in his Hertz Lecture, 
And it is amusing to see Mr. G. E. Moore * trying to find out what 
is wrong with Mr. Stout’s position, when Mr. Stout has inadvertently 
put his finger on just what is wrong with Mr. Moore's. Mr. Stout's 
“distributive unity’’ which unites all instances of a character into a 
class and makes the particulars having these instances similar, js 
merely Mr. Moore’s “nameless relation’’ taken to function without 
Mr. Moore’s superfluous universal. Mr. Blake accepts Mr. Moore's 
position in this respect and lays himself open to Mr. Moore's diffi- 
culties. For by differentiating between a universal redness and 
particular reds, and refusing to admit that a particular red is merely 
the universal character redness manifested in this particular character- 
less existent, he has to postulate a special relation connecting each 
particular red with the transcendent and inaccessible redness. The 
similarity of the various particular reds is then accounted for in 
terms of this special relation to, and then through, the inaccessible 
universal, redness. It is this network of special relations radiating 
from the inaccessible universal that now defines similarity. This 
being the case, Mr. Stout very astutely and rightly asks in effect, 
‘Why not drop out the universal, redness? It is inaccessible, by 
hypothesis, and functions only as a sort of telephone central. Why 
not institute an automatic system and cut out the central, and define 
similarity, as it virtually is defined anyhow, as this system of special 
relations?’ 

I am repeatedly mentioning Mr. Stout’s view here because I think it 
represents the reductio ad absurdum of Mr. Blake's distinction between 
a particular red and the universal redness. For what does Mr. 
Stout’s view amount to? It amounts to a return to the bare descrip- 
tion of the paradox of similarity from which the argument from 
similarity was developed—developed on the grounds that the paradox 
was too glaring to stand unresolved. Says Mr. Stout, ‘Behold, 
many reds somehow one. Distributive unity—that is the magic 
word—many different reds but all somehow one.’ Hypostatize the 
paradox bodily, make it an ultimate notion, and then paradox is no 
paradox! This is what Mr. Blake's distinction, and Mr. Moore's, 
leads to. It leads back to the old paradox of similarity unsolved. 

How did Mr. Blake get involved in this confusion? Quite humanly, 
I think. The term, ‘particular,’ is ambiguous. It may mean ‘this 

*‘*Are the Characteristics of Particular Things Universal or Particular?” in 
Relativity, Logic, and Mysticism. 
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instance of a universal’ or ‘this existent.’ ‘This existent’ means 
the true characterless particular developed by the argument from 
similarity. ‘This instance of a universal’ means the union of the 
true characterless particular and the character it particularizes by 
participation. Now, in the argument from similarity the distinction 
is implied between ‘numerical difference’ (the difference between 
particulars), and ‘conceptual difference’ (the difference between 
characters). The issue, which as I said earlier has been the out- 
standing issue among realists as to whether or not particulars could 
be fully accounted for in terms of universals alone, seemed to center 
about the question whether or not there was mere numerical difference. 
Mr. Blake, therefore, states the two apparently exhaustive alter- 
natives: either two similar objects imply numerical difference or 
they do not. But the ambiguity in the word, ‘particular,’ carries 
over into ‘numerical difference.’ Is the difference in numerical 
difference between this existent and that existent or between this 
instance of a universal and that instance of a universal? Mr. Blake 
takes the second interpretation and thus fails to notice that his 
disjunction is not complete. And his argument, as I quoted it 
earlier, depends mainly on his disposing of one alternative of his 
disjunction, and so apparently establishing the second. 

There is a passage, however, in the article where Mr. Blake criticizes 
an interpretation of Mr. Russell as holding that a particular “is 
reduced . . . to its bare numerical individuality.”* This is Mr. 
Blake's criticism of the view: ‘‘ The really fatal objection to it seems 
to me to consist in the fact that in an actual experience of any such 
square, red patch what is given is never a bare point of individuality, 
but precisely a unity of sensibly discriminable aspects.’’ The criticism 
is that bare particulars are not apparently given in the perception 
of objects. The answer to this criticism is that the argument from 
similarity is not a description of an intuition, but an interpretation 
of a paradox of intuition. Neither particulars nor universals are 
recognizably given. What is given is exactly similar characters. 
And to account for the unity and the diversity simultaneously given 
in the same character, the hypothesis is suggested of a character that 
is universal and of particulars that are uncharactered. The argument 
from similarity is not based on an appeal to the given, but is based 
on an hypothesis which will adequately interpret a problem that is 
given. It is useless, therefore, to object to the argument by showing 
that certain elements of the hypothesis intended to interpret the 
given are not themselves given. 


* Op. cit., pp. 49-50. 
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These, then, are the reasons for my conviction that universals 
must be immanent in their particulars, if the case for universals and 
particulars is to depend upon the argument from similarity. I gee 
no reason from the argument to suppose that there might not be 
universals that are never particularized, nor, for that matter, par. 
ticulars that are never characterized. But the argument certainly 
does carry with it the implication that if a universal is particularized, 
that universal is immanent and manifested fully in the particular. 

I should like now to add a few further consequences, which may 
account in part for the rather surprising absence of a flat-footed 
realistic theory of the immanence of the universal and the bareness 
of the particular. This realistic combination proves to be untenable, 
and any philosopher who carried its consequences through would 
simply abandon the theory. My thesis then is that this is the only 
realistic theory countenanced by the argument from similarity, and 
that this theory is untenable. 

What are the undesirable consequences? The first is that only 
entities capable of functioning in perception as the grounds for 
similarity immanent in a number of particulars are genuine subsistent 
entities, or universals. Redness might be a genuine universal but 
not color nor the character of being a scarlet tanager. Color is nota 
character that can be immanent in any particular. It is the name of 
a limited disjunction of characters. Color is redness or orangeness, 
or yellowness or greenness or, etc. Two things said to be similar in 
that both are colored are, consequently, not necessarily similar at all. 
One may be yellow and the other blue. There is no paradox of 
similarity in one particular being yellow and the other blue, and 
accordingly no applicability of the argument from similarity, and no 
proof that color is a universal. Color is adequately accounted for as 
a name for a certain disjunction of characters. 

The character of being a scarlet tanager is not a genuine universal 
for another reason. Different particular scarlet tanagers are genu- 
inely similar, to be sure, in contrast to different colors which are not. 
But the similarity of scarlet tanagers is not based on the discrimination 
of a single character of scarlet-tanagerness but of a set of characters 
—red and a certain shape and a certain sound and, etc. Scarlet- 
tanagerness is a name for a certain conjunction of characters. Mani- 
festly, there would be no way of proving by the argument from 
similarity that a conjunction of discriminated universals was itself a 
genuine universal. But more than that, by the argument such a 
conjunction of universals could not be a genuine universal. For if 
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a genuine compound universal could be perceived in two particulars 
as an immanent simple common character, which would be the only 
proof of its genuineness by the argument from similarity, and if it 
should subsequently be discovered that the character was not simple 
but compound—not just red but perhaps red-and-hard—what guaran- 
tee would there be that in the earlier perception the two particulars 
supposed similar were not really different in character, the one red 
and the other hard? 

Hence no compound entities can be genuine universals in a tenable 
theory based on the argument from similarity. This consequence 
considerably depopulates the realm of subsistence, but is not in itself 
very alarming. It prepares the ground, however, for another con- 
sequence that is devastating. 

The second consequence is that relations cannot relate anything 
by this theory. They cannot relate genuine universals in subsistence 
and so develop compound universals which could be particularized 
as a whole in existence, because, as we have just seen, genuine com- 
pound universals are not compatible with the argument from simi- 
larity. Neither can any means be found of making relations relate 
particulars. Clearly, by our theory, they could only relate particulars 
by the process of particulars participating in them. Suppose we say 
that S is a relation in which the particulars a and 6 participate, as 
a result of which a and b become related through S. But this desired 
result will not eventuate. This S, which we hoped would be a relation, 
would turn out to be indistinguishable from any simple quality. 
For the multiple participation of two or more particulars in one 
universal is our hypothesis of similarity; so that the participation of 
a and } in S does not relate them, but only makes them similar. 
All we have succeeded in showing is that a is S and that 0 is S, not 
that a S b. S, then, would necessarily be a quality and not a re- 
lation. 

How could we definitely distinguish the particularization of a 
relation from that of a quality? There seems to be only one means 
open tous. We might say that in the transaction between particulars 
and a relation, two or more particulars participate in one subsistent 
entity in one participation, whereas in the transaction between 
particulars and qualities only one particular can participate in one 
subsistent entity in one participation. The distinction between 
qualities and relations is thus tracked down to a distinction between 
two sorts of participations. Straight participations indicate that the 
subsistent entities are qualities, forked participations indicate that 
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they are relations.’ The trouble with this distinction is that there 
is no provision for different sorts of participations in the argument 
from similarity. Moreover, if per impossibile in the immanent view 
of the transaction demanded by the argument a difference of character 
could be discriminated between two sorts of participations, then the 
characters discriminated would automatically become subsistent 
entities and the participations themselves particulars, and the struc- 
tural réle of these participations in the system would be dissipated. 
And the new participations which permitted the old participations 
to be qualitied would be homogeneous. Or if these also were said to 
be qualitied, these by the same argument would be dissolved into 
particulars and characters, demanding for them some genuine partici- 
pations—and so to infinity with no hope of ever attaining a set of 
heterogeneous participations. Of course, the point is that the argu- 
ment from similarity provides for and permits of homogeneous 
participations only. 

If now some obstinate realist insists that the very phrase ‘homo- 
geneous participations’ implies that participations have similar 
characters and if similar why not just as easily dissimilar, my reply is, 
‘Very well! splendid! but if you insist that any participation is to 
be analytically broken apart, like a perception and in accordance 
with the argument from similarity, into a particular and a universal, 
then your theory is wrecked at the start, for you can never bring 
particular and universal together again. I am inclined to agree with 
you, but I was going to grant you this point for good measure. I 
did not want to sink your ship at the launching. I wanted to let 
her float for you, so you could see for yourself she was unseaworthy.’ 

And I think our discussion exhibiting the impossibility of relations 
in such a theory, conclusively demonstrates that the theory is unsea- 
worthy. We find in such a theory that relations cannot directly 
relate either universals or particulars, nor can they be brought to 
relate these entities indirectly by any manipulation of the transaction 
of participation. Relations cannot be brought into the system by 
any means. Yet as insistent facts of experience they cannot be 
overlooked. 

At the beginning of this paper I asserted that the theory we have 
been considering could be met in three ways: by developing another 


? This is virtually W. E. Johnson's procedure (Logic, Pt. I, ch. XIII). A “ char- 
acterising tie’ alone is straight participation, a “ characterising tie "’ plus a “ coup- 
ling tie” is a forked participation. These two “kinds” (?) of “ties”’ are of 
course, not themselves relations (cf. p. 212). 
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theory of similarity, by finding this theory internally inconsistent, 
and by finding that this theory leads to consequences incompatible 
with experience. I am willing to grant provisionally that this theory 
is or could be made internally consistent. But the exclusion of 
relations as perceptible elements of experience is a consequence of 
this theory surely incompatible with a fact of experience at least as 
insistent as that of the perception of similarity. My conclusion is 
that another theory of similarity, even one not so neat and inviting 
as this one, is much in demand and heralded by the inadequacy of 


this one. 
STEPHEN C. PEPPER. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Der Eleatische Satz vom Widerspruch. Von SVEND RANULF. Chris- 
tiania, Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1924.—pp. 222. 


The thesis presented in this work is that all pre-Aristotelian thinking, 
including that of Socrates and Plato, was dominated by what the 
author terms the “logic of absolute ambiguity.’’ According to this 
logic, a general concept is constructed, not by taking the common 
characteristics of the species subsumed under it, »ut by adding 
together the whole of the characteristics possessed by all the sub- 
ordinate classes. Thus if Ay = abcd, Ag = abef, Aj = abgh, the 
concept A will connote the characteristics abcdefgh, and not ab alone 
as it would according to the Aristotelian logic. It is the use of this 
logic which accounts for the extraordinarily large number of fallacies 
—or arguments that we regard as fallacious according to Aristotelian 
logic—in pre-Aristotelian thought. The famous antinomies of Zeno, 
and the paradox of the Liar, are only better known and more striking 
illustrations of fallacies arising from the employment of this logical 
principle. In seven of the earlier Platonic dialogues which the 
author examines minutely, “there is hardly to be found a single 
conclusion which does not involve a fallacy,” from the standpoint 
of Aristotle. Even the Platonic ideas are constructed according to 
the logic of absolute ambiguity. Finally the author appeals to M. 
Lévy-Bruhl’s researches in primitive mentality, and finds that this 
principle of pre-Aristotelian logic corresponds to what Professor 
Lévy-Bruhl calls the “law of participation’ which dominates the 
thinking of primitives. 

There is no space here to criticize this, in parts suggestive, but on 
the whole over-strained interpretation of Greek thought. The prev- 
alence of fallacious arguments in pre-Aristotelian thought can be 
explained, it would seem, as due either to the recognition and use of a 
different logic, or to the incorrect employment, owing to lurking am- 
biguities of language, of recognized logical principles. All the argu- 
ments that the author so painstakingly analyzes can be explained on 
the second hypothesis, which is inherently the more probable. The 
contribution of Aristotle to Greek logic consists, not in substituting 
a new logic for an older and different one, but in stating clearly, and 
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formulating rules for the current employment of the logical principles 
already recognized and employed by his predecessors. 


GLENN R. Morrow. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF Missouri. 


Platonism and the Spiritual Life. By GEORGE SANTAYANA. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927.—pp. 94. 


The occasion for writing this little book appears to have been the 
appearance of a work in which Dean Inge connects what he regards 
as Platonism with what he regards as Spiritual Life. The author’s 
reaction consists in setting forth his conception of Platonism and his 
conception of Spiritual Life and in deducing that these terms, as he 
defines them, show almost no points of connection. For Professor 
Santayana, Platonism is an imaginative projection of human wants 
and fears in the form of a purely mythical cosmos, invented to make 
the world (seem) safe for Platonists. Like Hegelianism and German 
thought generally, to which it is fundamentally akin, such philoso- 
phizing is egotistic, moralistic, political, superstitious, and anti- 
spiritual. It hardly ever rises above the level of tribal police and 
tribal self-interest, and thus remains essentially private and particular. 
Spiritual Life, howeve:, is strictly universal, and comes into being 
along with the development of insight into the limitations of all such 
interests. Spirit knows and loves all sides of life, the morally ‘bad’ 
as well as the morally ‘good,’ with a certain disinterested detachment. 
Science and religion, art and morality, all these it views with equal 
eyes, as also the needs and limitations of its own body and of its 
biological and physical environment. Interested in pure truth, it 
sees Platonism as just one more system of all-too-human propaganda, 
essentially alien to the deeper sources of spiritual insight, and essen- 
tially opposed to itself. The characteristics selected by Dean Inge 
as common to both Platonism and Spiritual Life are then examined 
and are shown, from Professor Santayana’s standpoint, to fall, some 
on the one side, and some on the other, but none on both sides. As 
defined by Professor Santayana, Platonism and Spiritual Life have 
thus nothing of importance in common. 

The book is, of course, beautifully written, and its readers will be 
grateful to the author for the distinguished way in which he lifts 
thoughts which in a less able writer might appear commonplace or 
even sentimental to a level touched with the tears of things. There 
is always a place for one more elevated exposition of the essence of 
Platonism and of spiritual life, and while the author's thesis is not 
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logically compelling—for are not such definitions, however artistic, 
always arbitrary petitiones principii?—and while his views of Socrates 
and Plato completely ignore the contentions of recent scholars (whe 
would regard his views as naively conventional), the book is delightful 
as a work of art, and will, no doubt, both stimulate and satisfy the 


feelings of uncritical readers. 
RupPERT CLENDON LopGeE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 


Hermetica: The Ancient Greek and Latin Writings which contain 
Religious or Philosophic Teachings ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus. 
Vol. III. Notes on the Latin Asclepius and the Hermetic Excerpts 
of Stobeus. Edited by Water Scott. New York, Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1926.—pp. 632. 


The first two volumes of this edition of the Hermetic literature 
were reviewed in these columns in May, 1926. This third volume, 
which has been prepared for the press since the author’s death by 
Professor A. S. Ferguson (the newly-appointed incumbent of the 
Chair of Logic and Epistemology at Aberdeen University), makes us 
more than ever sensible of the definitive nature of Professor Scott's 
work. It consists entirely of annotations on the text of the Asclepius 
and on the short Hermetic excerpts preserved by the doxographer 
Stobzus in his Anthology, yet it runs to no less than 632 large and 
closely-printed pages. 

Professor Scott regards the Asclepius as consisting of three different 
documents which were originally quite unconnected with one another. 
Of these the most interesting is the first—a little work which describes 
itself as a treatise de tota summitate, and which is really an attempt 
to find a background of Platonic-Stoic cosmology for the peculiar 
type of mystical piety associated with pagan Gnosticism in the early 
centuries of our era. It contains an eloquent plea for the renunciation 
of all private possessions, these being regarded as ‘alien to all that 
part of man’s nature which is akin to God.’ The document marked 
off by Professor Scott as Asclepius IJ is a brief and not very illumi- 
nating presentation of the view that matter is the source of evil. 
The third document is more or less of a jumble, but among several 
things of interest in it is one passage which Professor Scott takes to 
contain definite reference to Christianity. “The gods,” says the 
writer, “will return from earth to heaven; Egypt will be forsaken, 
and the land which was once the home of religion will be left desolate, 
bereft of the presence of its deities. This land and region will be 
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filled with foreigners; not only will men neglect the service of the 
gods, but... ; and Egypt will be occupied by Scythians and 
Indians, or by some such race from the barbarian countries there- 
about. In that day will our most holy land, this land of shrines and 


’ 


temples, be filled with funerals and corpses.’’ This passage is taken 
as describing, under the form of prophecy, events which were actually 
passing before the Hermetist’s eyes as he wrote; and it is argued 
that the reference can only be to the Christians, since at no time 
could the Egyptian religion “ be thought to be in danger of perishing, 
until it was threatened with extinction by the advance of Christianity.” 
It is an interesting conjecture, but we must confess that it seems to 
us to be more or less of a leap in the dark. 

As we go through these notes, we are once more struck by the 
exceeding boldness of some of Professor Scott’s dealings with his 
text, but the ingenuity of many of his emendations cannot be denied. 
We shall look forward with interest to the appearance of the fourth 
and final volume of this monumental work, and particularly to its 


promised appendices. 
Joun BAILLIE. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


History of Medieval Philosophy. By MAuRICE DE WuLF. Translated 
by E. G. MESSENGER. 2 vols.: I, From the Beginning to Thomas 
Aquinas; II, From Thomas Aquinas to the end of the Middle Ages 
(end of the fifteenth cent.). New York, Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1925. 

This is a ‘“‘new”’ edition of a work already favorably known of the 
learned public. ‘‘ New” in the sense that it is a renovated and trans- 
formed reproduction—‘“‘on account of the fact that so much material 
has come to the light during the last twenty five years” (Preface), 
although, for that very reason “‘it is inevitable that endeavours at a 
historical synthesis . . . must be of a provisional character" (ibid.) 
for some time to come yet. 

The general framework remains however the same as in the previous 
editions; also the two cardinal underlying views, viz.: (I) Philosophy 
in the Middle Ages was positively distinct from Theology. (II) 
Scholasticism (really Scholars’ or Masters’ Philosophy) is only the 
best part, not the whole of medieval Philosophy. 

Changes, pointed out by the author himself, are: the suppression 
of the Introduction on Greek Philosophy, and reduction to a mini- 
mum of the account of Oriental (Arabic and Byzantine) systems, 
studied only in so far as they penetrated into the West. 
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The work as it appears in the present edition is rather in the nature 
of a Chronicle or catalogue, something like a connected and con- 
secutive series of Encyclopedia articles on the successive phases, 
authors and systems of thought, which appeared in Western Europe, 
during a period of about four centuries. It devotes proportionally 
more attention to completeness and accurateness of account, than to 
the elaborate interpretation of ideas in the various systems. It 
amounts, in effect, to a “History of Thought in the West” for that 
period. Asa consequence, the critical summarization of the individual 
systems has got to be “summary” and will bear being supplemented 
with the more detailed interpretative presentation of other authors, 
Withal the work is of exceptional value and for the present at least, 
unquestionably the standard, on the subject and the epoch, in that 


type of composition. 

Many authors and ideas are brought to the attention of the learned, 
of which, heretofore, only a vague and indefinite notion was current, 
and they will take henceforth a definite place in the annals of human 
thinking, owing to the amazingly extensive information of our his- 
torian. The book is therefore entitled to a place in every library 
that pretends to anything like approximate completeness; as it is an 
invaluable “repertoire’’ of names and notices. 

It is also much more: coming from the pen of an author, who 
might be termed by the Scholastics themselves, “one of the house- 
hold,"’ and who is, at the same time, perfectly conversant with other 
and more modern systems of thinking, it represents an excellent 
presentation of those medieval phases and figures for the modern 
mind. In that respect, it will be opportune to remind the reader 
of the fact that Mr. de Wulf was, for several years, a professor of 
Philosophy at Harvard University. 

Our suggestion, to all interested in the History of Western thinking, 
would be: ‘Do not miss it! Do not pass it by! It is every way 
worthy of your attention and interest’: Were it only because, in the 
phrase of the author himself: ‘If it is true that we are still Greek in 
our way of philosophizing, Scholasticism will remain as long as the 
civilization formed in the West by the Neolatins, Germans and Anglo- 
celts.’ 

The translation appears to do justice to the original and while 
a certain number of misprints are to be regretted, they are, fortunately, 
not such nor so numerous as to impair the usefulness of the book 


as a whole. 


E. L. vAN BECELAERE. 
SPRINGFIELD, Ky. 
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Creative Personality. By RALPpH TYLER FLEWELLING. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1926.—pp. 320. 

The more life in its immediacy becomes hectic, teeming and haz- 
ardous the more keenly will the need be felt for a haven of theoretical 
unity, order and peace. There must consequently be rare satisfaction 
just now in believing oneself to have laid hold upon a principle of 
explanation by means of which the great problems that have haunted 
the human spirit are solvable. This is the faith made articulate in 
Mr. Flewelling’s book. The problems of reality, of thought, of 
value, of life are reviewed and each turns out to imply personalism. 
When the facts of experience are carefully examined they lead to the 
conviction that “God, the Supreme Person, is behind the dim un- 
known, the very secret of the world-order.’’ And the author is 
convinced that we must believe “this is God's world, but that God, 
wishing to make men a party to moral achievement, awaits only 
man’s coéperative effort,’’ or we are powerless to end “the deadly 
pessimism which holds man back from positive achievement, keeps 
him helpless in the face of social wrong and evil." Everywhere he 
turns, whether to consider truth, or beauty, or goodness, or causation, 
or evolution, he finds inescapable implications of creative personality 
both in the human and the cosmic form. In this way science and 
religion become harmonious, and man as a moral and religious person 
is justified against the appearances which would seem to reduce him 
to a spiritually indifferent mechanism. 

No one who reads the book will, I think, doubt the sincerity of 
the author. It is very questionable, however, whether anyone, not 
already persuaded, will be affected by the argument at all. In these 
matters much depends upon how one starts, what assumptions one 
makes, and, as it seems to me, Mr. Flewelling takes for granted 
from the beginning of the book the truth of the proposition he aims 
to establish. That explains to me why his discussion has so much 
the character of ex cathedra assertions. Over and over the whole 
problem is settled by the author's telling the reader that things just 
cannot be thus and so, since they are as a matter of fact, so and thus. 
Science, for example, does not get at truth, it gets at knowledge, 
because truth is apprehended only in an immediate living experience, 
as by an immediate living experience we apprehend in a painting the 
spirit that fired the mind of the artist. The subject of causation 
(a subject which the author is to be commended for discussing) is 
spoiled by the same method. How can a writer calmly rule out such 
views as Hume's as if they were self-evidently false? These are 
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typical. ‘“‘Better fall fainting,”’ the author says, “‘on the world’s 
altar stairs confessing our inadequacy to meet the problem than to 
rest in the contentment of one-sided conclusions.’”” And he means 


it. But his moral intent is a bit too urgent, his belief in the “ perfect 
moral incarnation of God in Christ’’ too strong to permit his risking 
his character and his soul by a too intimate contact with mechanism, 
behaviorism, or any view in harmony with experimental science. 

I do not mean to suggest that this completely sums up the book. 
One who wishes to acquaint himself with the personalistic form of 
philosophic idealism will find in this study a great deal of material 
well organized and expressed. The literature of the subject has 
been meditated upon to good purpose and the sympathetic reader 
will find himself looking at familiar problems from new angles. Mr. 
Flewelling’s refusal to worship blindly at the shrine marked “ Science” 
(though inclined to be ‘snippy’) is socially, as well as intellectually, 
healthy; so is his insistence upon the validity of the qualitative, 
as against the quantitative, aspects of experience, and the importance 
of moral and esthetic values. But as an interpretation of the great 
welter of things we call the world the view strikes me as unreal and 
unconvincing. That is what I am compelled to say, recognizing 
that such judgments are largely personal. A reader steeped in the 
ideology which the author represents, trained to its terminology, and 
properly sequestered from the world, the flesh and the devil, may 
find himself more deeply grounded in the faith; but a less uncritical 
person, who prefers knowledge to comfortable emotions, preferring 
to keep his feet on the earth, and walking from the book into the 
sunlight or under the stars, may get an overwhelming sense of having 


walked from abstractions into reality. 
M. C. Otto. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


The Self and its World. By GrorGe A. WiLtson. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1926.—pp. x, 383. 


In an age when scientific research has fairly dazzled the imagination 
of multitudes of intelligent people by its discoveries, or confounded 
them by its new modes of expression, it is a comfort to one untrained 
in the use of the newer terminologies to read a philosophic discussion 
of some of the chief issues confronting modern-minded men, with 
the feeling that while he is being initiated anew into the communion 
of the professional thinkers, he is not being befuddled by a pantomime 
of things wholly beyond the experiences and reflections of the common 
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man. Professor Wilson has sought in this book to bring the lay 
reader into the atmosphere of a class-room, where discussion between 
teacher and students calls for clearness of statement and freedom 
from formality on the part of the former, and free question or objection 
on the part of the latter. The readex feels that the problems which 
challenge the intellectual powers of the philosopher are, in the end, 
the same as those which press themselves upon the common man, 
and that the faith which sustains the peasant in his crude efforts 
to think his way through life is closely akin to the faith which sustains 
the man of science and the philosopher in their attempts to solve the 
riddle of existence. 

Professor Wilson’s work is a study in metaphysics. Naturally he 
turns at the outset to the act of common perception, and finds in 
the experience or activity that comes to light in it the basis of a 
philosophy which will unfold a doctrine of man, of the universe and 
of human destiny. In sense perception is to be found the clue to 
the answer to the questions, What can we know and How do we 
know anything? Such perception is two-sided—on the one side a 
“stimulation or control,’’ and, on the other side, “the response of 
the mind’’—receptive and at the same time formative. Subjectivity 
and objectivity are inseparable. Neither is, without the other, 
though for certain purposes either may be temporarily isolated. 
In the midst of our being affected the object emerges. But whence 
came the stimulation and whence came the object? Is the object 
which we construe—for we do always construe objects—identical 
with the object which stimulates our perceptivity? Both objects 
“as known are products of thinking. But the two persist in coalescing. 
The real object, then, as known object, plays a double réle; it is 
presumably the source of stimulation acting antecedent to experience 
and also the resultant construct that can exist only in experience. 
It is thus the cause of itself’ (p. 33). The riddle, according to 
Mr. Wilson, is to be resolved only when “we abandon the attempt 
to identify the source of stimulation with any sort of space-filling 
object." Here we reach the core of his philosophy—whether it be 
truly Kantian or Berkeleian in its fundamental assumptions. 

It is firmly held that all objects in our sense world are thought 
structures. Nothing is ever merely given to us. In the simplest 
objects of our knowledge there is a complexity of detail which is 
fairly infinite. Science is laboriously seeking to unravel the web of 
experience which is wrought in the perception of objects presented 
to us, with the result that each new discovery deepens the mystery 
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of existence at the very same time that mysteries hitherto unpene- 
trated are resolved. Thought is thrusting upon us a growing universe 
—for, after all, there are no actual repetitions (p. 50), no present 
experience is wholly identical with any prior experience—until with 
its predications of relations in space and time, of persistent substance, 
of change in the midst of the constant, of causal connection between 
the changes, of quantity and quality, and of purpose, we find ourselves 
staring in amazement at the miracle of mind. To quote (p. 90): 
“The phenomenal or common world is real, as real as any one wishes 
to think it, but its reality is in and for mind. It is real, not asa 
mere mental event like an imaginary creation or a passing fancy, 
but as having a determinate structure and as a product of activities 
which we (italics mine) can modify only to a limited extent and in 
accordance with fixed conditions.” 

But our world is a world of goods and “ not a product of intellection 
alone.” The intellectual construction, taken by itself, is an ab- 
straction. Our real world responds to our interests. It “reflects 
That is to say, our affir- 


” 


our moods and responds to our volitions. 
mations of existence are always predications of worth. Statements 
of factual reality turn out in the end to be declarations of significance 
in relation .o an engrossing and compelling interest. We have told 
but little of what a thing is when we have described its antecedents 
in time or its conditions in space. The how of anything matters 
little until we have found the why of it. Our descriptions of anything 
refer to its meaning for us, they take the form we give to them by 
virtue of a purpose implicit in our mind. They are ways of setting 
forth values. And the value is the reality. ‘‘The substantiality of 
things consists wholly of meanings. Since meanings concern our 
practical interests and have to do with purposes, they are essentially 
human values. The reality of the world as known and experienced, 
then, is value and nothing else.’’ Physical science is thus tiibutary 
to a moral end. 

A philosophical dilemma arises. There is a “thing-world,” and 
no amount of critical analysis can shake our conviction of its reality. 
There is also a “thought-world,”’ and we are all engaged in its con- 
struction. Science assumes the thing-world as real prior to our 
individual thinking and independent of it. But when we try to tell 
what that world is it becomes a thought world, a structure of thought 
—the reality of the outside world transferred to the subjective realm. 
What, then, is that reality presented to the senses which, under 
analysis, ‘‘melts away into pure process?’’ Our author divides the 
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current answers into three classes, the realist’s, the mystic’s, and the 
absolute idealist’s. The leading philosophers of the day are thus 
arranged and their typical answers examined. As for the first class, 
there is an ambiguity lurking in their doctrine of an independent 
reality. If the physical reality be independent of mind, it becomes 
non-descript. The problem of illusion and error becomes unsur- 
mountable and some realists, Mr. Bertrand Russell, for example, 
shift to idealism and then, perhaps, to scepticism. This is the price 
paid for discounting the mental constructive work in sense perception. 
The logical difficulties confronting the realists are as follows: ‘“‘The 
physical object is independent of being perceived, yet is the cause 
of our perceiving it, yet does not actually produce the mental content, 
yet is manifested in the form of mental content, yet is not always 
what it seems to be in perception, yet when correctly perceived has 
at least the primary qualities of the perceived object, yet as non- 
mental cannot be like the mental content in any particular, yet 
somehow must function in sense perception”’ (p. 148). 

Recent idealism, as represented by Bradley, Bosanquet, Taylor 
and Royce, is exposed to the danger of depriving reality of all its 
content or of falling into insuperable contradictions. If the dis- 
tinctions and relations which appear in all our thinking are carried 
into the Absolute, its unity is destroyed. If they are not to be carried 
into the Absolute, then the absolute reality must be devoid of all 
the characteristics of thought as we understand it. Thought, then, 
must be mendacious. That is, we are landed in agnosticism. Natu- 
rally enough the idealist at this point lapses into mysticism. The 
ultimate is the Ineffable for thought. Knowledge that is real is 
mediated neither by the senses nor by thought processes, but is 
immediate. In the end, it may be, both realism and idealism, in all 
their different forms, pass over into mysticism. Intuitive knowledge 
is that which is basic and abiding. Thus Professor Wilson prepares 
the way for the demonstration of his thesis that what is best in the 
various types of philosophy is gathered up in his doctrine that external 
reality is purely value. His classification of values as cognitive, 
esthetic, moral and religious, and his treatment of these, especially 
the two last named, at some length, we pass over with the remark 
that it is all tributary to his doctrine of the Self. 

The Self is neither experience nor experienced; rather, it is the 
agent of experience. We experience the activities of the Self, and 
“what it does tells us what it is. Hence all the interests that have 
appealed to us as worth considering, all the difficulties encountered, 
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al] the issues met, must come up again in a general way for final 
review in studying the self as the originator of its world and as con- 
stituted by its world” (p. 323). Thus Mr. Wilson’s work is a phi- 
losophy of selfhood. Selfhood is unique. It makesits world. There 
is a duality inherent in the universe, a duality consisting of “ Agent, 
on the one hand, and activity, process, energy, experience, on the 
other. This duality cannot be cancelled.’ In other words the 
great Self is the World Maker, and our human selves act in concert 
with Him in the making of our own worlds, each of us having his 
own world, ever incomplete but ever in course of completion. Our 
activity is a free response to the Divine Activity, which arouses ours 
by its stimulation. The ultimate Power is pure creativity, the 
source of all that experience reveals. But when we ask how a free 
self like ours can be brought into being we have asked a question to 
which no answer can be given. Our awareness of dependence is 
immediate, as Schleiermacher said. God is given, but his action 
cannot be accounted for. Ours can be, by reference to Him,—and 
there we must stop. The Self illuminates all other mysteries, but is 
itself an insoluble mystery, because it is the Ultimate Fact. We 
may conclude, then, that Professor Wilson’s philosophy of being is 
at bottom a theology. And, as such, it commands our respect. 


GEORGE Cross. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Einfiihrung in die Soziologie. Von WILHELM JERUSALEM. Wien 
und Leipzig, Wilhelm Braiimuller, 1926.—pp. vi, 218. 

Das antike Naturrecht in sozialphilosophischer Beleuchtung. Von 
WaLtTHeR ECKSTEIN. Wien und Leipzig, Wilhelm Braiimuller, 
1926.—pp. vi, 135. 

These are Volumes I and II respectively of a series first projected 
just before the World War by Professor Jerusalem and his fellow- 
members of the Vienna Sociological Association, and now being 
published by the Association under the general title ‘‘ Soziologie und 
Sozialphilosophie. Schriften der Soziologischen Gesellschaft in Wien.” 
The following additional titles, already published or soon to appear, 
indicate the scope of the series: III, Hans Kelsen, Das Problem des 
Parlamentarismus; 1V, Rosa Mayreder, Der typischer Verlauf sozialer 
Bewegungen (second edition); V, Ferdinand Toennies, Neuseitliche 
Entwicklung in Sitte, Meinungen, Gesetzgebung; V1, Max Adler, 
Sosiologisches Denken im Altertum (Heraklit und Demokrit); VII, 
Rudolf Goldscheid, Erkenntnisgefiige und Herrschaftsgefiige; VIII, 
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Karl Beth, Soziologie des Chiliasmus; IX, Alfred Vierkandt, Der 
sozialphilosophische Charakter des neuen Naturrechts; X, Karl Pribram, 
Das Problem der Verantwortlichkeit; XI, Rudolf Eisler, Soziales Sein 
und soziales Bewusstsein. 

Professor Jerusalem's Einfiihrung in die Soziologie is an outgrowth 
from his Introduction to Philosophy (English translation from the 
fourth German edition, 1910), as that in turn was an outgrowth of 
his Lehrbuch der empirischen Psychologie. Readers of the Introduction 
will remember his enthusiastic advocacy and thoroughgoing applica- 
tion of “the genetic method and the biological and social method of 
interpreting the human mind.”’ The sociological method became 
increasingly predominant in the later German editions, until it seemed 
advisable to give it separate development. The chapters of the 
present volume are expansions for the most part of corresponding 
sections in the last German edition of the Einleitung in die Philosophie, 
with the addition of an introductory chapter (“Die Soziologie als 
Grundlage der Geisteswissenschaften"’) which was left incomplete by 
Professor Jerusalem at his death in 1923. The editing has been 
carefully done by Dr. Eckstein, so that the volume as it stands is a 
coherent whole and contains the most complete statement of Professor 
Jerusalem's social theory. The first half is devoted to its develop- 
ment, the last to its application to epistemology, ethics, zsthetics 
and pedagogy. There is also a chapter on the philosophy of history. 
Aside from the value of the book as a brief historical and theoretical 
introduction to sociology, the frequent references to recent German 
literature, the bibliography and the index of authors referred to, 
make it a useful guide to one of the leading movements in contempo- 
rary German thought. 

Dr. Eckstein'’s excellent study clearly draws its inspiration from 
the work of Professor Jerusalem. His detailed account of the develop- 
ment of doctrines of natural rights from the early Sophists through 
the Roman Stoics, is intended to serve a double purpose: to furnish 
a perspective for the interpretation of recent political theories in 
which these doctrines recur, and to illustrate and vindicate the last 
of Professor Jerusalem's four “‘soziologische Grundeinsichten"’: “ Die 
individualistische Entwicklungstendenz fiihrt zum Universalismus und 
Kosmopolitismus” (Einfiihrung in die Sosiologie, p. 95). A very 
useful annotated bibliography has been added, but there is unfortu- 
nately no index. 

M. H. Fiscu. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Die Grundformen der Wissenschaftlichen Methoden. Von Viktor 
KraFt. Sitzungsbericht der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Wien, 203. Band, 3. Abhandlung. Wien und Leipzig, Hoelder- 
Pichler-Temsky A.-G., 1926.—pp. 304. 

In this book Dr. Kraft has provided us with a thoroughgoing 
investigation and analysis of the validity of the basic assumptions, 
methods, and principles of the sciences. As an epistemological 
inquiry into the theory of science (Wissenschaftslehre) it is doubtful 
whether this book has its equal in any language. And yet its author 
is far from claiming any finality or completeness for it. In fact he 
clearly admits its partial character and pleads for epistemological 
monographs on the particular sciences, each of which should proceed 
descriptively to determine the factual status of the particular science 
and its epistemological peculiarities. His own attempt in the present 
volume he describes as a comparative study of the material provided 
by these monographs “in order to discover from it the kinds of 
scientific knowledge, the first principles, and finally that which is 
common and therefore essential to all scientific knowledge as such” 
(p. 9). 

As the result of a careful examination of the various methods and 
principles either actually used or advocated for use in the acquisition 
of knowledge in the various sciences Dr. Kraft comes to the conclusion 
that any sciences which rightfully make any claims for the validity 
of their results make use of only one or more of three methods: theory, 
induction, and circumstantial evidence. Moreover, he shows that 
all three of these methods remain within the confines of the operation 
of logical judgments (p. 294). Any other methods, such as “‘intui- 
tion,”’ or “the immediate and direct grasp of a priori self-evident 
principles,”’ etc., are clearly shown to rest upon other foundations, 
which foundations are some clear aspect of either logical implication 
or of one of the three methods of theory, induction and circumstantial 
evidence. These three basic methods are formulated as follows. 

The logical essense of a theory is said to consist of three steps, 
viz. (1) proceeding from clearly stated basic assumptions, (2) con- 
clusions are deduced from them with logical strictness through 
introduction of special conditions, and finally (3) these are compared 
with and thus verified by experience (p. 126). However the third 
step is not, strictly speaking, a part of the theory proper, since it 
introduces experience as a validating factor while the theory proper, 
as concerns its validity, remains entirely independent of experience 
and rests purely upon logical stringency. When abstraction is made 
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TOR | from this third step the theory is seen to be an ideational hypotheti- 
in cally deductive system. The full meaning and implication of each 
der- | of these last four words (i.e., ‘“‘ideational hypothetically deductive 
system") is thoroughly explained and shown in their particular 
ing application to mathematics (pp. 31-86), but is also illustrated in 
ons, the fields of mechanics, theoretical physics, economics and sociology 
ical (though in the last named sciences the application of theory is admitted 
tful | to be but partial and only present in its beginnings). 
hor | Induction, the second method of science, is “generalization from 
he : experience.” “It is a drawing of conclusions from the given to the 
ical J not-given, from a partially given to the totality of a class” (p. 221). 
eed | The real problem of induction is said to consist on the one hand in 
nce the incompleteness of the factual foundations and on the other in 
ent the process of generalization. But generalization “can never be 
led logically inferred from mere given facts. . . . The logical foundation 
of for an inference can therefore lie only in suppositions, which receive 
is their always conditioned, recallable, and never absolute validity 
h” only afterwards through a constantly broader verification” (p. 252). 
Thus finally ‘our empirical knowledge of reality is logical construction 
nd of facts" (p. 253). ‘“‘Only the logical laws stand firm and unchange- 
on | able. . . . The principles of knowledge offer only the most general 
on suppositions under which it is possible to help these laws to a reali- 
ty | zation in experience’”’ (p. 256). 
-y, The reviewer knows of no more adequate and yet abbreviated 
at summary of any 256 pages of close reasoning than Dr. Kraft gives 
on on page 257 of his own work, from which we quote the following: 
1i- “Both induction and theory embody merely a system of inferences. 
nt In both cases the fruitfulness depends upon the creative, synthetic 
s, type of beginnings for the deduction, upon the combination in the 
yn points of departure through which the new (new relations) is intro- 


al duced. Induction and theory differ from each other with regard to 
the position which facts maintain relatively to the deduction: as 
foundations in induction, as verification in the theory, and through 





Ss, 

“ the ideal character of the basic suppositions in a theory over against 
h the character of assertions of reality which the initial statements, 
d even the general ones, of induction possess. Induction and theory 
d are nothing else but ways and types of rational construction of what 
t is actually given. Matters of fact are the firm points for this con- 
struction; they alone stand firm and immovable. All general knowl- 
. edge of reality, inductive laws as much as theories, are constructions 


. on this basis, constructions of general presuppositions from which 
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the facts can be logically deduced. Therefore they cannot be valid 
absolutely but only hypothetically. From the assertions of lowest 
to those of the highest generality, i.e., principles of knowledge, the 
real validity of general statements rests upon the relation of these 
with facts on the basis of logical lawfulness. But the construction 
of the general is not definitely or in only one possible form determined 
by matters of fact; in principle it is always possible in various forms 
and in different systems. This is the reason for the fact that general 
knowledge based on experience is in principle never final but always 
changeable.” 

The third method, that of circumstantial evidence, is simply the 
method necessitated by the nature of all the individualizing sciences, 
such as history for example. Proof, according to this method, 
consists in “asserting a not-given (unknown or only supposed) 
situation from given particular facts. This is done through inferences. 
But inferences demand general major premises. . . . These general 
major premises are given through natural laws and through the 
experiences with regular connections of matters of fact’’ (p. 275). 
“Thus it is clear that the proof consisting of circumstantial evidence 
also is nothing else but a deduction, a particular kind of deduction— 
just as theory and induction are only differently constructed systems 
of inferences, not specific ways of knowledge” (p. 278). 

Dr. Kraft thus summarizes his conclusions: ‘The principles of 
knowledge are no absolute foundations despite the opinion of Kant- 
ianism. There are no other absolute foundations aside from those 
of formal logic, and certain formal principles like that of simplicity. 
Only these form a final, unchangeable, irremovable foundation of 
knowledge; they only are the truly ‘a priori,’ i.e., unconditioned 
foundations, valid ‘for all eternity’ and independent of all experience. 
All other principles of knowledge are, strictly speaking, only sup- 
positions for the application of logical laws to the material of experi- 
ence” (pp. 191-192). 

The reviewer ventures the judgment that while many philosophers 
will undoubtedly disagree with these conclusions, those who will dare 
to oppose them in an equally detailed and carefully worked out 
treatise will be very few. The problem at issue, however, is one of 
fundamental importance for a true understanding and estimate of 
both the sciences and of philosophy. No philosopher, certainly, 
ought to venture into any serious epistemological discussion without 
having come to vital grips—if not to definite terms—with this funda- 
mental problem of the basis and validity of all our—scientific as well 
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as other kinds of asserted—knowledge. Dr. Kraft's treatise will at 
least point the way into the problems. For many it should do much 


more than this. 
PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP. 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC. 


A Course In Philosophy. By GEorGE PERRIGO CONGER. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1924.—pp. xi, 603. 


Professor Conger makes the following statement in his preface: 
“In this book I have attempted to write a text which will serve as 
an introduction to philosophy, and which a beginner or ‘the general 
reader’ may use and understand, but which at the same time will be 
more comprehensive and constructive than any of the introductory 
books now available” (p. v). It is fair, I believe, to judge a work 
of this sort from the standpoint of the purpose which it is intended 
to serve, which seems to be mainly that of a text or introduction. 
In my opinion the book will not serve this purpose well. It is 
too “comprehensive and constructive.” It ought to be added at 
once, however, that these qualities should make Professor Conger’s 
book a valuable reference work for use in a course of intermediate 
grade, and also an excellent review book for “the general reader” 
who, having had some training in philosophy, wishes to refresh his 
memory and to continue his philosophical speculations. Many of 
the topics are treated in a thorough and painstaking fashion and 
very valuable suggestions for additional reading are given at appro- 
priate places in the text. There is also A Working Library of Phi- 
losophy given as one of the appendices. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I (pp. 3-60) gives the 
distinctive marks of philosophical problems by the use of six ap- 
proaches, i.e., through imaginative literature, economic and political 
discussions, personal conduct, experiences of beauty, scientific studies, 
and discussions of religion. Part II (pp. 63-161) is a brief survey 
of the history of philosophy from the Ionian physicists to the critical 
realists. Part III (pp. 165-460) the author calls An Analysis of 
Philosophical Theories. This part has four subdivisions: episte- 
mology; metaphysics; the normative disciplines; and the philosophy 
of religion. There are appendices (pp. 463-552) and a very complete 
index (pp. 553-603). Besides the appendix already mentioned there 
are two others setting forth the author’s constructive views. 

Part I contains the most valuable and interesting material for the 
beginner, and one wishes that the author had developed the problems 
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as they emerge from the various realms of human experience, using 
the psychological rather than the logical method of presentation, 
But it is clear that he is too fond of categorizing to have chosen any 
approach other than the logical one. The tendency to divide and 
to subdivide leads him into the endless repetitions demanded by 
precise classification. This repetition of material is necessitated not 
only by the division of the book into its three main parts (the topical, 
historical, and analytical) but also by the subdivision of Part III, 
especially by the rather sharp distinction maintained between episte- 
mology and metaphysics. The problems of idealism, realism, pragma- 
tism, etc., are all developed twice in this portion of the book, and the 
reader is not likely to forget that they have also been treated in the 
historical and other chapters. There is thoroughness in detail as 
well as in classification. Throughout the discussions, both historical 
and analytical, of the different systems and positions no author 
seems too obscure to be mentioned and no argument, pro or con, 
too insignificant to merit italics. The pages are weighted with 
proper names, Roman numerals, and italics. 

Professor Conger has asserted that his book is ‘“‘ more comprehensive 
and constructive than any of the introductory books now available” 
(p. v). I have tried to give some indication of its comprehensiveness. 
Limited space forbids giving adequate justification of the second 
half of the author’s claim. The book is in fact so constructive as 
to give one the impression that the author has tried to combine 
several tasks in one. He has attempted to give us not only an 
introduction to the problems of philosophy for beginners, and a text 
suitable for somewhat advanced students, but also a systematic 
account of his own views. The summarizing and critical paragraphs 
closing each section, in which the author states and defends his own 
doctrinal preferences, prepare the reader for the appendices, elabora- 
tions of articles contributed by the author to The Journal of Philosophy 
(Vol. XIX, pp. 225 ff., and Vol. XX, pp. 290 ff.), and The Monist 
(Vol. 31, pp. 536 ff.). It would not be fair to attempt to give, in one 
or two sentences, an exposition of the author’s views. I refer the 
interested reader to these articles. It is my opinion that Professor 
Conger has essayed an impossible task; but the beginner who, after 
reading and assimilating the text, could understand and appreciate 
the appendices would justify the book, if such beginner could be found. 

The style, although clear, is dull. It is dull because it is over- 
loaded with technical terms and references, and also because of the 
constant and formal dividing and subdividing of the material. The 
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book has, however, the merits that accompany such defects. Within 
its natural limitations it is thorough. Professor Conger has mastered 
a large amount of material, and no fault can be found with his 


scholarship. 
HAROLD R. CHIDSEY. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Statement and Inference. With Other Philosophical Papers. By 
Joun Cook Witson. Edited from the MSS., etc., by A. S. L. 
FARQUHARSON. With a portrait, memoir, and selected corre- 
spondence. New York, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1926.—Two Volumes, pp. clxiv, I-410; vi, 411-902. 


This is no ordinary logic book. The main portion of the work 
consists of a series of very subtle, exceedingly acute and detailed 
analyses of special logical and epistemological theories and con- 
ceptions. Chapter headings range all the way from such general 
topics as ‘‘The Definition of Logic’ through technical subjects like 
“Negation or the Quality of Propositions,” and through criticisms 
of “Attempts to Define ‘Judgment’ ”’ and of “Symbolic Logic,” to 
“Categories in Aristotle and Kant” and “ Universals.”” Then there 
is some interesting “‘Correspondence’’—with Bosanquet, Mr. Pri- 
chard, and Professor Goudy—and “Familiar Letters" to friends 
and relatives. The editor contributes a valuable Memoir and the 
usual bibliographical and chronological information. Owing to the 
inchoate condition of his material, Mr. Farquharson’s task was 
unusually difficult and laborious, and he is to be congratulated on 
having performed it so well. 

John Cook Wilson was for many years Wykeham Professor of 
Logic in the University of Oxford, and all friends of the University 
are aware of the tremendous influence he exercised upon students of 
philosophy there. Like many other great teachers Cook Wilson 
produced relatively little during his lifetime, and most of his previously 
published work consists of articles on some phase of Greek thought. 
We learn from the Memoir and the letters that his main interests, 
besides philosophy, were mathematics and military cycling; but 
that first and last his family and friends received an unusually large 
share of his attention. 

For that type of mind which can rest satisfied only when it has 
labelled another thinker as either an ‘idealist,’ a ‘realist,’ or a ‘ prag- 
matist,’ Cook Wilson’s work will prove very annoying, for he seems 
accurately to fit none of these designations. In the end, one may 
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have to admit that here is a man who was purely and simply a dis. 
interested philosopher! At all events a doubter and a seeker! His 
criticisms of Bradley's theory of the judgment, and of the infinite 
regress of relations, are just as severe but no more so than is his 
treatment of the silly paradox about the class of all classes being a 
member of itself. And in later life it was one of his favorite devices 
to criticize his own earlier statements in order to emphasize what he 
had come to regard as a more satisfactory—though still perhaps 
questionable—view or doctrine. In fact one suspects that this highly 
characteristic intellectual temper—this truly ‘speculative’ attitude 
of mind—accounts in no small measure for the great influence of 
the teacher. 

Statement and Inference has something to offer any contemporary 
student of the principles and problems of logic. Much of it will 
prove laborious reading; and some of the arguments, e.g., those 
against non-Euclidean geometry—will count heavily against their 
author; but in the main the discussions are enlightening and stimu- 
lating and the criticisms are acute and penetrating. 

H. R. SMART. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Oldest Biography of Spinoza. Edited, with translation, introduction, 
annotations, etc., by A. WotF. New York, Lincoln Macveagh, The Dial 
Press, 1927—pp. 196. 

The Public and Its Problems. By Joun Dewey. New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1927—pp. viii, 224. 

Duns Scotus. Vol. I: The Place of Duns Scotus in Medieval Thought; Vol. 
II: The Philosophical Doctrines of Duns Scotus. By C. R. S. Harris. 
New York, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927—pp. xii, 380; 
vi, 402. 

Humanist Sermons. Edited by Curtis Resse. Chicago: London, The Open 
Court Publishing Company, 1927.—pp. xviii, 262, 

The Philosophy of Personalism. A Study in the Metaphysics of Religion. By 
Atsert C. Knupson. New York, The Abingdon Press, 1927.—pp. 438. 

Essays in Philosophy. By James Warp. Edited by W. R. Soriey and G. F. 
Strout. With a Memoir of the Author by Otwen Warp CAMPBELL. 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1927.—pp. x, 372. 

A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy. Being a Systematic Intro- 
duction to Indian Metaphysics. By R. D. Ranapg. Poona, Oriental 
Book Agency, 1926.—pp. 438. 

Indian Philosophy. Volume II. By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1927.—pp. 798. 
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Sailustius, Concerning the Gods and the Universe. Edited with Prolegomena, 
and Translation by Artaur Darsy Nock. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1927.—pp. cxxiv, 48. 

Pessimism and Life’s Ideal. The Hindu Outlook and a Challenge. (With a 
Criticism of Life and an Interpretation of History). By Kamaxnya Nats 
Mirra. Mylapore, Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1926.—pp. 46. 

Superpersonalism: The Outer Consciousness. Reflections on the Independence 
of Instinct and Its Characteristics in Evolution. By W. D. LicuTHa.t. 
Montreal, The Witness Press, 1927.—pp. 116. 

Art and Instinct. The Herbert Spencer Lecture. By S. ALEXANDER. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1927.—pp. 24. 

Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics. A Metaphysical Meditation. 
By H. Witpon Carr. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927.—pp. 
224. 

Science and Philosophy. And other Essays. By the late Bernarp Bo- 
sANquet. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927.—pp. 446. 

Benedetto Croce: An Autobiography. Translated from the Italian by R. G. 
Cottincwoop. With a Preface by J. A. Smita. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1927.—pp. 116. 

And the New Earth. By Avice Watkins Hoop. Baltimore, Waverly Press, 
1927.—pp. 214. 

Idealism as a Philosophy. By R. F. ALrrep Hoerni&. New York, George 
H. Doran Company, 1927.—pp. xxii, 330. 

Illustrations of the Methods of Reasoning. A Source Book in Logic and Scien- 
tific Method. By Danie, Sommer Ropinson. New York, D. Appleton 
and Company, 1927.—pp. xiv, 346. 

Logik. Mit pddagogischen Anwendungen. 1. Elementarlehre. Von Hans 
Scumipkunz. Paderborn, Ferdinan Schéningh, 1927.—pp. xii, 324. 

Uber das Wesen physikalischer Erkenntnis und Gesetemdssigkeit. Von WALTHER 
Geriacu. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1927.—pp. 30. 

Ein Weg sur Metaphysik. Ein Versuch iiber ihre Méglichkeit. Von REin- 
HARD Kynast. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1927.—pp. xiv, 354. 

Immanuel Kant: Erste Einleitung in die Kritik der Urteilskraft. Nach der 
Handschrift herausgegeben und mit Einfihrung und Anmerkungen Ver- 
sehen von GERHARD LEHMANN. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1927.—pp. viii, 84. 

Vorschule der Metaphysik. Von GerHarp LEHMANN. Berlin, Reuther & 
Reichard, 1927.—pp. 82. 

Welt als Individuation. Entwurf eines Individuationsmus. Von A. NorpEN- 
HoLz. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1927.—pp. viii, 122. 

Grundlegung einer aesthetischen Werttheorie. Band I, Das aesthetische 
Werterlebnis. Von Rupotr Opesrecut. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 
1927.—pp. 316. 

Platon. Der Griinder. Von Kurt Sincer. Miinchen, C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1927.—pp. 266. 
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Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe. Erste Abteilung, Band I. Marx: Werke und 
Schriften bis Anfang 1844 nebst Briefen und Dokumenten. (Erster Halb. 
band.) Im Auftage des Marx-Engels-Instituts Moskau herausgegeben von 
D. Rajazanov, Frankfurt A.M., Marx-Engels-Archiv, 1927.—pp. lxxxiy, 
628. 

Sosiologie und Socialwissenschafien in Amerika. Und ihre Bedeutung fiir die 
Padagogik. Von ANpREAs WALTHER. Karlsruhe, G. Braun, 1927.—pp, 
143. 

La pensée et la quantité. Essai sur la signification et la relation des grandeurs, 
Par Atpert Sparer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1927.—pp. 408. 

Fichte et son temps. Tome II. Fichte 4 Berlin, 1799-1813. (Deuxiéme 
parti, La lutte pour l|’affranchissement national, 1806-1813.) Par Xavier 
Lfon. Paris, Armand Colin, 1927.—pp. x, 330. 

Psychodynamique Générale. Par Atrrep Larticug. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1927.—pp. iv, 140. 

La philosophie de Hermann Keyserling. Par Maurice Bovucuer. Paris, 
Les Editions Rieder, 1927.—pp. 282. 

La connaissance scientifique. Par Atperto Mocs. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1927.—pp. 272. 
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NOTES 


Alfred H. Lloyd, Professor of Philosophy and Dean of the Graduate 
School in the University of Michigan, died on May 11, 1927, in his sixty- 
fourth year. Professor Lloyd had been a member of the teaching staff in 
the department of philosophy since 1891 and Dean of the Graduate School 
since 1915. He was Acting President of the University from February 
26, 1925 to the following October, the interval between the death of Presi- 
dent Burton and the appointment of President Little. His chief writings 
were Citizenship and Salvation (1897), Dynamic Idealism (1898), The Will 
to Doubt (1907), and Leadership and Progress (1922). 

Owing to Professor Lloyd's death, Professor R. M. Wenley has resigned 
his position as Director of the British Division of the American University 
Union, in order to assume the headship of the Department of Philosophy and 
Psychology at the University of Michigan, 

Dr. Kurt Koffka, recently Visiting Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been appointed to the William Allan Neilson re- 
search professorship at Smith College for a period of five years. The pro- 
fessorship, which exempts the incumbent from the duties of teaching, was 
established by the Trustees of Smith College as a testimonial of their es- 
teem for President Neilson and in honor of the completion of the first ten 
years of his presidency. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals; 

Journat or Puitosopnicar Srupiss, Il, 7: C. C. J. Webb, God and the 
World; Joshua C. Gregory, The Animate and Mechanical Models of Reality; 
Hugh A. Reyburn, A Functional Theory of Knowledge; Julian S. Huxley, 
Mind Considered from the Point of View of Biology; David M. Cory, A Study 
of Santayana, with some Remarks on Critical Realism; Olaf Stapledon, The 
Bearing of Ethics on Psychology. 

Tue Monist, XXXVII, 3: Eugenio Rignano, The Finalism of Psychical 
Processes: Its Nature and Its Origin; Coriolano Alberini, Contemporary 
Philosophical Tendencies in South America, with Special Reference to Argen- 
tina; Sidney Hook, The Metaphysics of the Instrument (I); Arthur E. Murphy, 
Alexander’s Metaphysic of Space-Time (I); G. E. G. Catlin, Is Politics a 
Branch of Ethics?; A. K. Sharma, The Psychological Basis of Autosuggestion; 
Olaf Stapledon, A Theory of the Unconscious; Maude Bodkin, Literary 
Criticism and the Study of the Unconscious. 


THE JourNAL oF PaiLosopny, XXIV, 15: W. H. Sheldon, The Réle of 
Dogma in Philosophy; Oliver L. Reiser, A Phenomenological Interpretation of 
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Physico-Chemical Configuration and Conscious Structures (II) 16: Sidney 
Hook, The Irrationality of the Irrational; F. C. S. Schiller, William James and 
the Will to Believe. 17: John Dewey, An Empirical Account of Appearance; 
M. R. Gabbert, Moral Freedom. 

THe AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsYCHOLOGY AND PuiLosopny, V, 2: 
I. L. G. Sutherland, Maori Culture and Modern Ethnology: A Preliminary 
Survey; A. H. Charteris, Family Endowment in New South Wales; W. M, 
Kyle, British Ethical Theories: The Intuitionist Reaction against Hobbes; 
J. Harward, Tne Doctrine of the Soul in Plato and Aristotle; R. Lawson, 
Cogitationes de Re Pedagogiana, I1. 

Minp, XXXVI, 143: N. Kemp Smith, The Nature of Universals (II); 
H. D. Roelofs, The Distribution of Terms; A. C. Ewing, Punishment as a 
Moral Agency: an attempt to reconcile the Retributive and the Utilitarian 
View; G. Galloway, Problems Raised by the Kantian a priori in Knowledge; 
J. H. Muirhead, The Cambridge Platonists (II). 

Tue JournaL or Revicion, VII, 4: Gerald Birney Smith, An Overlooked 
Factor in the Adjustment between Religion and Science; Morton S. Enslin, 
Paul and Gamaliel; Shailer Mathews, The Development of Social Christianity 
in America during the Past Twenty-five Years; R. P. Rider, The Pioneer 
Period of Baptist History in Missouri (1796-1834); W.C. Graham, The Modern 
Controversy about Deuteronomy; Daniel C. Holtom, The State Cult of Modern 
Japan; J. T. McNeill, Some Emphases in Wyclif's Teaching. 


JournaL or ExpeRImENTAL Psycuovocy, X, 4: Wilbur S. Hulin, An Ex- 
perimental Study of Apparent Tactual Movement; Ernst Thelin, Perception 
of Relative Visual Motion; P. W. Cobb and F. K. Moss, The Relation between 
Extent and Contrast in the Liminal Stimulus for Vision. 


Tue British JourRNAL or PsycHovocy, XVIII, 1: 7. H. Pear, The Relevance 
of Visual Imagery to the Process of Thinking (I); F. Aveling, The Relevance 
of Visual Imagery to the Process of Thinking (II); F. C. Bartlett, The Rele- 
vance of Visual Imagery to the Process of Thinking (III); J. R. Bartlett, Does 
the Psychogalvanic Phenomenon Indicate Emotion?; L. Feasey, Children’s 
Appreciation of Poems; G. H. Thompson, A Worked out Example of the pos- 
sible Linkages of Four Correlated Variables on the Sampling Theory; V. 
Hazlitt, Professor McDougall and the Lamarckian Hypothesis; Proceedings 
of the British Psychological Society 

PsYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, XXXIV, 4: Raymond Dodge and E. A. Bolt, 
Antagonistic Muscle Action in Voluntary Flexion and Extension; L. L. 
Thurstone, The Law of Comparative Judgment; Leonard Carmichael, Robert 
Whytt, A Contribution to the history of Physiological Psychology, D. T. 
Howard, The Influence of Evolutionary Doctrine on Psychology; Harvey Carr, 
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